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dishonesty in our politicians is the surest 
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@@ WitH this Number of Harper's 
Weex ty our readers will receive gratu- 
itously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
with the third installment of Lorp 
Lytton’s fascinating Novel, 

“THE PARISIANS,” 
commenced in the WeEkLy for March 
29. This work has been recejved with 
extraordinary favor by the reading pub- 
lic, and will undoubtedly be one of the 
most popular of Lorp Lytron’s novels. 








@& Witu the next Number of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
gratuitously a splendid Pictorial and Lit- 
erary EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing two illustrated stories, and a choice 
variety of miscellaneous reading matter. 








HONESTY. 
HE rnmors or the revelations of frand and 
bribery in many of our legislative bodies, 
however for the moment disheartening, have 
one cheering element, since they show that 
political corruption with us is soon brought 
to light, and can not, as in other forms of 


’ government, be effectually concealed. Every 


statesman or political leader among us lives 
in the condition of the Roman senator, and 
has a thousand eyes watching him abroad or 


at home. Nothing is hidden from the keen 
scrutiny of the press, of his neighbors, or his 
opponents; every apartment of his house is 
thrown open to the view of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and no architect could build one that 
would not afford the rigid publicity demand- 
4 


i by the Roman chief. Whoever attempts 

bribery in Kansas or peculation in California, 
hoever takes gifts at Albany or offers them 
at Washington, is certain to be dragged be- 
fore his fellow-countrymen, and so rudely 
handled by press and people that he can 
scarcely hope for another opportunity of 
committing the same offense. Publicity is 
the natural trait of a free government. 
Whatever our faults are, we are anxious to 
have them told—we trust with the hope of 
correcting them. If crimes and defalcations, 
political and moral corruption, startle us on 
all sidés, it is one proof at least that the 
guilty are not hidden from observation by 
the selfish delicaty of a ruling caste, or pro- 
tected by absolute power from the scrutiny 
of the law. 

It is safe to say that our principle of pub- 
licity is not preserved under any other form 
of government. The English constitution 
is held to produce a high degree of purity in 
statesmanship and honesty in political lead- 
ers; yet it has many hidden retreats of cor- 
ruption, where the press seldom ventures to 
intrude, or where the progress of reform has 
not yet penetrated. Not many years ago it 
is notorious that the expenses of an election 
to Parliament were enormous: the candi- 
dates lavished their money with a profusion 
that might have startled even an AMES ora 
Bocy. We believe Mr. Disrak.r brought in 
a bill against corruption, and that several 
members were unseated for tempting elect- 
ors to sell their votes. But the practice of 
purchasing seats in Parliament is so deeply 
impressed upon the British constitution by 
long usage, by its perfect respectability, and 
by the eminent names that have given it 
their sanction, that we fear it stil] flourishes 
in muck of its ancient vigor. We have no 
wish to press the tu quoque argument; yet it 
is impossible not to feel that there are many 
traits in royalty and aristocracy upon which 
the English press cxercises a discreet silence 
that wonld find no parallel in the unguarded 
candor of our own—that the scandals of 
American legislatures are not wholly inap- 
plicable even to the highest branches of the 
English. 

We shonid scarcely, indeed, have thought 
it necessary to notice the faults of other 
governments in our concern for our own, 
had not the inaccurate criticisms of several 
of the English journals seemed to require a 
reply. In one ultramontane paper, the Lon- 
don Tablet, we have a bitter and unscrupu- 
lons assault upon -republicanism—a series 
of erroneous statements and of unjustifiable 
insinuations, We are told that in the Unit- 
ed States “to know how to bribe and how 
to deserve a bribe is almost an essential 
qualification for the popular vote, especially 
since the gentlemen of the South were sup- 
presse by the civil war;” that there are as 
honest men a5 any in the European king- 
doms in the United States, but that they 
avoid or are ostracized from politics; that 








way to the esteem of our people; that suc- 
cessful fraud only excites them to “envious 
admiration ;” that our “ executive” is taint- 
ed with dishonor, and our statesmen, since 
the fall of slavery, quite unfit to meet on 
equal grounds, in character and native dig- 
nity, the rulers of England. In other words, 
our ultramontane journal, the representa- 
tive of the opinions of Archbishop MaNNING 
and of the Papal Council, laments over the 
fall of slavery, denounces republicanism as 
thoroughly dishonest and corrupt, celebrates 
the superior virtues of despotism, and cov- 
ers our government with unfounded calum- 
nies. The danger of such causeless insinua- 
tions is chiefly that they come from a source 
which is looked upon as infallible authority 
by large bodies of men in Europe and Amer- 
ica. To reply to them is needless for any 
cultivated readers: it is rather for their au- 
thors that we point the moral of the theme. 
If such extravagant falsehoods are propaga- 
ted by literary journals of repute in Europe, 
where can be the honesty of the class for 
which they speak ? 

Bribery has always been the vice of the 
British Parliament. The late Napoleonic 
empire was so covered with peculation and 
corruption, hidden by its despotism from 
press or people, that even its army was sent 
into the field at times without food and with- 
out arms. NAPOLEON ruled by bribes, and 
scoffed at the notion of honor. The public 
officials by whom he was surrounded were 
often the least trustworthy of their fellow- 
subjects. Even Germany, usually honest, has 
shown traces of a wide system of fraud. The 
SPITZEDER swindle involved the court, the 
Church, and the press of Munich in one com- 
mon shame. In economical Prussia impor- 
tant railway peculations recall the memories 
of Fisk and his allies. The press of the city 
of Rome, under the rule of the popes, was 
never suffered to relate the scandals of the 
Church. The press of Spain never ventured 
to throw any light upon the loose manners 
of the court. Yet it can scarcely be doubted 
that had the keen scrutiny of our reporters 
and editors been turned upon the secrets of 
the despotic rule of Louis NaPOLEon, of 
ISABELLA of Spain, of the ultramontanes of 
Bavaria, or the clerical officials of ANTO- 
NELLI, our American legislatures would have 
seemed, in contrast, symbols of purity. Our 
republican legislatures, too, are rapidly re- 
forming themselves, are laboring to throw 
off the corruptions enforced by slavery and 
by the fatal influence of uncultivated for- 
eigners. 

Honesty, we may assure our foreign crit- 
ics, is almost exclusively a republican virtue. 
It is the offspring of the communal feeling 
and of patriotic self-denial. The conception 
of honesty adorned the democracy of Athens; 
the just ARISTIDES wandered in tattered 
robes beneath the Acropolis; the graceful 
PERICLES boasted that he had taken noth- 
ing from his countrymen; PHOCION rejected 
the Macedonian gifts; and Athenian treas- 
urers were vain of the accuracy of their ac- 
counts. The conception passed to repub- 
lican Rome; it was illustrated in a long line 
of popular rulers, to whom bribery and cor- 
ruption were the chief offenses against the 
welfare of the people. Honesty died with 
the Roman republic. The very conception 
of it perished in the Middle Ages. Savage 
kings ruled by robbery. Unworth ; popes 
won the triple crown by bribery, and en- 
riched their ambitious children by the plun- 
der of the miserable people. Famous saints 
seem to have had no conception of honesty : 
their faith was firm, but their moral percep- 
tions clouded. Saint Louis plundered his 
Jewish subjects, and Dominic and LoYoLa 
inculeated the spoiling of the heretics. At 
length with the Reformation honesty be- 
came once more the crowning trait of states- 
manship. To be “as honest as a Huguenot” 
was the last testimony of decaying France 
to the superiority of public virtue. CoLBERT 
was the last of her honest statesmen. In 
England the notion made slow progress; and 
in the last century WALPOLE bribed whole 
Parliaments, and members of Parliament 
have never since ceased to bribe their elect- 
ors. Honesty crowned with signal lustre 
the founders of the American republic; and 
the heart of the whole nation is, we believe, 
more true to-day to the rigid requirements 
of public virtue, notwithstanding the many 
lapses of public men, than when its ances- 
tors first pledged themselves to its support. 
The community is laboring painfully yet 
ceaselessly toward a higher civilization. 

We do not, therefore, fear the most strin- 
gent criticisms of foreign writers upon our 
republican purity, nor the sometimes erro- 
neous assaults of our own press upon the 
characters of our public men. We desire to 
conceal nothing. It is the duty of the press 
to keep watch over the career of the politic- 
al leader, and publicity is the natural safe- 
guard of freedom. In the strife of parties 
errors will be committed, severity will be 
often indulged, the shadow of suspicion con- 
verted into the reality of guilt, but we be- 





lieve the people and the press will finally be 
just. And hence the charges which are so 
freely hurled against our public servants, of 
bribery, mendacity, corruption, will do no 
harm to the honest man, and serve only to 
make his integrity more conspicuous; they 
will help to diminish the crimes which they 
wrongfully impute, and frighten the guilty 
from the paths of dishonor. 





THE NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the general satisfaction of all who are 
interested in the care of children, the old 
Board of Education in New York has been 
at length removed. How long it has persist- 
ed in retaining its unpopular rule over the 
dearest interests of the city ; with what per- 
sistency it has clung to its perquisites, its 
plunder, its sectarian intolerance; with what 
open intimidation, secret intrigue, and hid- 
den bribery it has held its place long after 
the corrup= power that gave it authority had 
sunk in ruin and shame ; how it fonght with 
desperate tenacity for its enormous iufinence, 
for the control of the educational fands and 
of the children of the city, against unpop- 
ularity, disgrace, and public odium—those 
can best feel who have aided in carrying on 
the war against this strangest of usurpations. 
For many years, indeed, the care of educa- 
tion in New York has been in the hands of 
its open enemies. A sect opposed to public 
instruction has held uncontrolled rule over 
schools and teachers. The old board was 
appointed by the worst of the Tammany 
leaders, at the bidding of their foreign 
rulers. It was composed, in great part at 
least, of the friends and chosen compan- 
ions of Tweep, Fisk, and Sweeny. The 
care of the young, of teachers and taught, of 
modest women and tender children, which 
should alone belong to the purest and wisest 
citizens, was thrown, by the influence of our 
foreign voters, into the power of men who 
neither by character, information, nor intel- 
ligence deserved the esteem of the commu- 
nity. Under their reign of corruption our 
public schools have received a dangerous 
check. The number of children taught in 
them has steadily declined, the efficiency of 
the teachers is impaired, the discipline and 
morals of the schools have deteriorated, ex- 
travagance and waste have marked the edu- 
cational department for many years, and care- 
ful parents have often been afraid to send 
their children to schools whose official man- 
agers were notoriously corrupt, and whose 
moral influence could scarcely fail to pene- 
trate to the foundations of public instruc- 
tion. Two years ago the people demanded 
at the polls the resignation of the Commis- 
sioners of Education. They boldly refused 
obedience to the popular will. They clung 
to their offices and their influence. They 
tampered with the Legislature; the Govern- 
or was their friend; and for two years more 
this remarkable body of educators provided 
for the mental wants of New York. Their 
usurpation has at last come toanend. Sev- 
eral of the more respectable members of the 
old board, who had entered it recently, have 
been appointed to the new; the least valu- 
able portion have been dismissed forever 
from office. They resigned their places with 
indignant protests or sullen sarcasms; they 
have fallen at last before the might of the 
people and the power of the press, and one 
more bulwark of ignorance and prejudice 
has at length given way before the rising 
tide of popular reform. 

The new Board of Education will be wel- 
comed by the general good-will of the citi- 
zens. It is composed of men whose names 
inspire respect, and whose examples will not 
be without a happy influence. The city will 
commit its children with confidence to their 
care. Yet they will probably find it no easy 
task to repair the injury done to our-educa- 
tional system by a long prevalence of care- 
less management, of incompetency, and of 
sectarian influence. While many of our 
public schools, under the charge of efficient 
teachers, are certainly not inferior to those 
of any other State or country, there are oth- 
ers that will require a careful examination 
and reform. Probably the two most im- 
portant elements in every thorough system 
of education are the preparation of teachers 
and the constant supervision of the primary 
schools. The teachers should be so educa- 
ted as to form the highest, because most cul- 
tivated, class in the community ; for to them 
is committed a duty more weighty than that 
of the justice who defines the law or the 
legislator who enacts it. They form the mor- 
als and the manners of the people. As gov- 
ernments advance further in liberality, they 
must depend chiefly upon the intelligence 
of the majority, and find their strongest sup- 
port in the common schools. To educate the 
teacher. therefore, must be the first object 
of « -d of Education. We have already 
&@ no.mai school and a free college. How 
near they approach the objects for which 
they were instituted may well be a subject 
of eareful inquiry. They should be per- 
fected to the highest degree, and no person 








should be hereafter appointed a teacher i 
the public ‘schools who has not been thor. 
oughly trained in this most difficult and 
important profession. Regular grades of 
advancement shonld be established, merit 
should be carefully distingnished, and lib- 
eral salaries secure the highest class of in- 
tellect for the cultivation of the community. 
Nor is it the more advanced schools that 
will deserve the chief attention of our Com- 
missioners. The primary schools are the 
foundation of the common-school system. 
Here the children of the poor or the wealthy 
are first brought under the influence of 
education ; here they are to be taught order, 
decency, cleanliness, good morals, and the 
elements of knowledge; and here the most 
striking results of the beneficial influence 
of popular instruction may be attained. 

Until the recent rule of corruption in New 
York the progress of its educational pros- 
perity had been almost without a check. In 
1805 the first free-school society was found- 
ed, under the presidency of De Witt Cur- 
TON, whose active genius has impressed it- 
self every where upon the intellectual as 
well as material progress of the commu- 
nity, and in 1852 the free schools were con- 
verted into common schools, and the right 
of education assured to every citizen. From 
that time, through storms of religious dis- 
cord and a vigorous opposition on the part 
of a hostile sect, the common schools have 
made their way to the highest popularity 
and usefulness. In 1569 they began to de- 
cline, under the corrupting influence of the 
Tammany despotism. Sectarian schools were 
established at the cost of the city, and the 
Board of Education fell under the rule of 
the enemies of public instruction. In 1368 
the number of children taught in the gram- 
mar and primary schools exceeded 196,000; 
in 1871 it was less than 188,000. The popu- 
lation had increased largely ; the number of 
children educated diminished in a remarka- 
ble proportion. To arrest this decay of the 
common schools must be the chief aim of 
our new board. It is shown by the census 
that we have more than 100,000 persons over 
ten years of age in New York who are whol- 
ly uneducated, and a careful inquiry proves 
that from this class comes the greater pro- 
portion of our pauperism and crime. It is 
probable that our Legislature will be at last 
forced by the dangerous condition of the 
city to pass a rigid law of compulsory edu- 
cation. But at least we may congratulate 
ourselves that the common schools have 
been taken out of the hands of their ene- 
mies, and that a new period of probably 
unequaled prosperity and improvement lies 
before them. 





THE “SUSPECT” LAW. 

One of the least agreeable incidents of 
city life is the swarm of thieves and pick- 
pockets that haunt every place of amusement 
and follow every crowd. Often in prison and 
as often released, they come back to their 
early occupation with fresh zeal, and with 
shameless and often dangerous impudence. 
They throng the platforms of crowded cars, 
insult, terrify, and plunder the passengers, 
threaten violence where they are safe from 
a retort, cover modest women with confu- 
sion by their gross language, or assail quiet 
citizens with abuse or blows, and find in 
the conductor sometimes a confederate and 
sometimes a victim. They are seen in ev- 
ery accidental gathering of a crowd, testing 
the pockets of the unwary, and carrying off 
watches and breastpins. They snatch the 
purses from the hands of ladies on Madison 
Avenue or Union Square in mid-day, some- 
times with rude violence and provoking in- 
solence. The throngs of the markets are 
full of them. and they gather rich harvests 
from the well-filled pockets of anxious buy- 
ers who are cheapening provisions, and from 
the carefully watched hoards of busy mar- 
ket-women. Every political meeting has 
its deputation of thieves, who may have 
once been affiliated with Tammany, and are 
not unhonored in its august halls. They at- 
tend the popular churches with a regularity 
that some of the members might well imi- 
tate. Theatres and operas they patronize 
with equal assiduity, and whoever is out 
upon the street late at night is liable to be 
surrounded by a horde of marauders, to be 
hustled, insulted, beaten, and robbed, while 
the policeman is at a distance, and no help 
near. And, in fact, during the past four or 
five years of the Tammany rule the swarm 
of thieves and pickpockets has increased 
beyond endurance ; the degradation of the 
courts and the indifference of the police, 
the practice of releasing prisoners in order 
to obtain more active political agents, the 
general demoralization of society under the 
reign of dishonest men, have combined to 
enlarge our criminal population to an ex- 


‘traordinary degree, and to leave life and 


property almost at its mercy. 

Under the present laws the police, who 
are familiar with the faces of most of the 
depredators, and who might oftem prevent 
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robbery and theft had they the power, can 
only seize the criminal in the act of com- 
mitting an offense, or pursue him after the 
crime. They may see the crowd of well- 
known pickpockets mount the platform of 
the car or gather around an unsuspecting 
victim, but they have no right to arrest 
them, or even drive them from their prey. 
And hence a bill has been introduced into 
the Assembly by Mr. C. G. CorNELL, of New 
York, founded upon what is known as the 
“Suspect act,” which has recently been 
adopted in England. Its aim is to protect 
gatherings of the people from well-known 
criminals, and enable the police to arrest 
any suspicious persons who may be seen 
prowling around their favorite haunts. Its 
provisions will afford a new feeling of se- 
curity to those who ride late at night in 
street cars, or ate fond of thronging the 
lobbies of theatres, and stopping to watch 
the excitements oi the street. It provides, 
in effect, that whenever the well-kcown 
thieves are seen at popular gatherings, 1: 
hotels, restaurants, cars, or in any other 
place where they have come to exercise 
their vocation, they may be taken before 
& magistrate, and upon full proof that they 
have been intent on some unlawful pur- 
pose, may be committed to jail and con- 
demned to a term of one hundred days of 
hard labor. To prevent abuse of this au- 
thority and the imprisonment of innocent 
persons, the prisoner is entitled to a second 
hearing, and may produce evidence of his 
good intentions or character before another 
magistrate. The design of the law is excel- 
lent. It will, no doubt, produce a strong 
excitement among the criminal classes; it 
may be denounced by some of their allies in 
political life as an infringement of personal 
rights, and a violation of the liberties of 
man. But if properly enforced it will give 
some sense of security to honest men in the 
pursuit of their usual avocations, and banish 
from their common resorts many who now 
prey upon the ignorant and unsuspicious. 
The accounts given in the police records 
of the shameless boldness of these escaped 
or too often prematurely released thieves 
would be amusing if they were not so pain- 
ful to their victims. In one instance they 
took possession of a car, accused a quiet cit- 
izen of some improper conduct, dragged him 
out, and threw him insensible upon the pave- 
ment. Here they were last seen rifling their 
prey; women and men were gathered around 
the insensible victim, carrying off his valu- 
ables, and leaving him to stagger homeward 
as he might. One thief seized a lady upon 
Madison Avenue, while another plundered 
her of her purse and jewels. This is a com- 
mon event in city life. Sometimes three or 
four thieves together walk down a public 
thoroughfare at night, and if they meet a 
solitary passer, strike him down and rob 
him at leisure. Under the corrupt rule of 
the Tammany magistrates the thieves, even 
when convicted, often escaped punishment, 
or were soon let loose upon the community. 
They had friends on the bench; they had 
been active at the polls. Some were sent 
on a mild exile to the House of Refuge, and 
were soon dismissed on the plea of an error 
in age. In many cases the prosecuting offi- 
cer failed to carry on the case; he relieved 
the prisoner, and modestly solicited or re- 
quired his vote. But we trust this period 
of dishonesty has forever passed away. A 
stringent execution of the “suspect” statute 
wou 4 soon free our city from a throng of 
thieves, and the rigid punishment of every 
convicted criminal to the full limit of his 
term may check the growth of crime in an- 
other generation. 





OVERCROWDED CITIES. 


Ir is pleasant to know that there is some 
hope for those who live in tenement-houses 
of being rescued from discomfort and se- 
cured an adequate share of health. Nearly 
one-half the population of New York are 
lodged in this manner. The narrow and 
limited form of the island has produced an 
extraordinary degree of overcrowding, a reg- 
ular process of eviction, and the gradual 
movement of the great army of tenement 
lodgers from the lower to the upper wards. 
Twenty years ago they were chiefly confined 
to the district below Canal Street. They 
have been slowly driven from their eaflier 
resorts, and are now principally found in the 
upper and eastern portions of the city. The 
Eleventh and the Thirteenth wards seem to 
have strong attractions for ledgers. The 
population is there denser than the most 
crowded part of London. Three hundred 
persons live upon every square acre of land, 
while the law of health periits only one 
hundred. The high price of rents and the 
necessity of being near their place of busi- 
ness force the laboring class into thick ag- 
gregations dangerous to health and morals, 
and produce in all large cities centres of 
disease and haunts of crime. It is estimated 
that the tenement popuiation yields seven- 
ty-five per cent. of the sickness of New York, 





while it forms one-half of the number; that 
in many instances the inhabitants of these 
crowded colonies sink rapidly into moral 
degradation, and lose the sentiment of nat- 
ural decency; that excessive crowding must 
prove fatal to good order, and form the 
source of the swift degeneration of cities. 
Every city, therefore, is called upon to 

meet boldly this gigantic evil, and to pro- 
vide some remedy before it is too late. The 
chief measures yet devised for this purpose 
are the improvement of the lodging-houses, 
the dispersion of the tenement population ; 
and the most cheering results have been 
made to fcw from both. The improvement 
of the homes of the tenement class has been 
found to produce a wonderful change in their 
health and morals, Of the effect of the 
PEABODY buildings in London we are told: 
“Sickness is very rare; epidemics have not 
raged inside, though at times prevalent 
immediately outside of the buildings; the 
general care of personal appearance of each 
tenant improves, This is remarkable chief- 
?y in the women and children. In some in- 
stances the chanxe in men is wonderful, 
miraculous.” Still more encouraging is the 
account given in Dr. STEPHEN SMITH’s val- 
uable extract from the report of the New 
York Health Department of the extraordi- 
nary improvement produced by the recon- 
struction of tenement buildings under the 
stringent application of the sanitary laws, 
A house in East Seventeenth Street, with a 
capacity for ten families, had fallen into a 
condition of extreme dilapidation and de- 
cay. It was occupied by the poorest and 
most depraved classes; various diseases 
raged among its inmates, and typhus fever, 
the common scourge of the overcrowded 
districts, within six months found twenty 
victims in this single house. It was vaca- 

ted and repaired, the drains were renewed, 

the walls scraped and plastered, ventilation 

was secured, and the whole building paint- 

ed. For the next five years scarcely a case 

of sickness occurred in the once malarious 

house. The Old Brewery at the Five Points 

was once occupied by the worst class of the 

population of that notorious neighborhood, 

was dilapidated, filthy, filled with disease 

and crime. Its death rate was enormous. 

Scareely one of its occupants escaped con- 

tagion. It was taken possession of by the 

Methodist Society, and converted into a 

mission house. The interior was renewed, 

two stories of the house were converted into 
lodgings, well-ventilated, neat, and conven- 

ient, and twenty families of the destitute 

poor were received into the building. They 

are taken from the most wretched and aban- 

doned class of the district, the same class 

that once filled the Old Brewery with dis- 

ease and crime. They are allowed to live 

in the rooms without paying rent, but good 

order is enforced, perfect cleanliness is re- 

guired, no liquors are suffered to be brought 

into the house or to be used by its in- 
mates, and a careful supervision is exercised 
over the habits of the community. The re- 
sult is stated to be an extraordinary im- 

provement in health and morals, Sickness 

is scarcely known where it once raged in- 
cessantly, and among the twenty families 

cellected in the building not more than one 

death occurs annually. A centre of disease 
and crime has been converted,at a small ex- 

pense, and by the application of a few strict 

regulations, into a source of moral and 

physical improvement, and the community 

at the Old Brewery, we are assured, is as 

healthy as if it was surrounded by the pure 

country air. 

These and various other remarkable in- 
stances related in Dr. SMITH’s report show 
that every city should enact rigid laws for 
the regulation of tenement-houses; that they 
should be kept clean, well-ventilated, and 
drained; that the number of their occupants 
should be limited; and that, by proper pre- 
cautions, the health of their inmates may 
be preserved and made not less secure than 
that of their fellow-citizens, But the only 
complete remedy for overcrowding must be 
dispersion. It will not be possible to suffer 
any portion of the population of cities to rise 
to three hundred upon the square acre with- 
out injury to the welfare of the whole com- ‘ 
munity; and legislators must find some means 
of scattering the crowds who are driven into 
too close proximity by the high price of 
land and the destruction of their former 
dwellings. One method has been devised 
with success in England, and is already ap- 
plied in Boston, Every new railroad enter- 
ing London is compelled to provide a penny 
train for the poor and laboring class at suit- 
able hours, and great numbers of persons 
already avail themselves of the means of 
cheap travel. Massachusetts has also com- 
pelled the railroads running from Reton to 
furnish a morning and evenin, i, or 
suitable cars, at the rate of three doHars a 
mile per year for fifteen miles; and it is 
probable that every city will at last be 
obliged to enforce cheap ingress and egress 
for its laboring population. Dispersion is 


a tenement-house system, and the vacant 
fields of Long Island or New Jersey offer 
sufficient room for the excess of our popula- 
tion, however large. Yet the laboring classes 
often prefer city life, and for those who re- 
main it will be necessary to provide exten- 
sive lodging-houses, convenient, neat, and 
cheerful, and to break up by rigid legisla- 
tion those centres of vice and disease with 
which dishonest landlords so often encum- 
ber our large cities. 





PERSONAL. 


Amone our “ personals” of the 29th ult. was 
one briefly detailing the causes that led to the 
appointment of Mr. Justice NELson to the Su- 

reme Court of the United States. We are in- 

ebted to one of the most entertaining contrib- 
utors to Harper's i 
for the following udditional particulars relating 
to that appointment, together with other facts, 
hitherto unpublished, relating to the oe 
ment of subordinate officers of the Federal 
courts in this State and in Pennsylvania. Aste 
the appointment of a successor to the lste dus- 
tice Surra THompson, Judge NELSs prede- 
cessor, the “Old Stager” says: 


m There was no 

question as to the qualifications of Mr. Srznoza. He 
plished jurist, one of the most learned 

and experienced in the country, and generally so re- 
—— but the Whigs in and the country, 
nspired by Mr. Cuay, were at feud with Presiden 
TyLer, cal the Senate refused to concur in the nom- 
ination of Mr. Srznogs, chiefly out of spite toward the 


the Cirguit Court in the event of Wat- 
worta’s appointment, induced Mr. Tyee to make the 
nomination. There was some oa to the Chan- 
cellor in the 

pathy with the A 
with the bar of New York led 
his confirmation, in order to effect his removal from 
the Court of Chancery, so earnest and 

he would certainly have passed the ordeal of that body. 
At this juncture Mr. Garprver, a brother-in-law of 
President Tyuze, learn that the clerkship of the 
Circuit Court for the Southern Distrist of © York 
was an office of large emoluments, approached the 
Chancellor with a view of securing the berth. It was 
then ascertained that the place had been promised to 
Ev. Thereupon the name of Watwortn was withe 
drawn from the Senate, and Paxton Haver, a well- 
known lawyer of this city, procured the nomination 
of Jndge Nx.son, on the condition that Mr. Gazpingr 
should be made clerk of the Circuit Court. It was 
not anqges at the time that President Tyizg or 
Judge Ne.son was py to this arrangement; but 
that it was made was indisputable fact, and Garprner 
was appointed soon after the judge took his seat on 


the bench. 

“The appointment of Judge Grrer to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Justice Bap 
win was coupled with a condition which new 
judge avowed on taking his seat for the first time 

the Circuit Court at Philadelphia was in @ 
degree discreditable to all the parties concern 
Mr. Horxrxson, a son of the Federal judge of that 
name, and a most accomplished clerk, as well as a 
ey oe of the highest character, held the 

udge Grurr stated at the opening of the court that 
he was under the necessity of removing Mr. Horxm- 
son and appointing Grorer Purr. He did it with the 
utmost reluctance, knowing it to be a public wrong, 
as well as an act of gross injustice. But Mr. Bu- 
OHANAN, to whom he was indebted for his place on 
the bench, had made it a condition of his appoint- 
ment that Mr. Purrr should have the p) and he 
was constrained to out the understanding. It 
might be curious to inquire what view would have 
been taken of such a transaction by utes Satanene, 
onpeens one of his colleagues on the bench capable 
of having been concerned in it.” 

—Our bright ex-Congressman 8. 8. Cox, now 
traveling in the South, while at Augusta, a few 
days since, strolled from his hotel before break- 
fast to take a look at things. The following dia- 
logue occurred : 
tRST COLORED C1T1zEN (to Second Volored Citi- 
- : two hundred yards up street). “‘ You, 

m 
goe6. (supposing himself to be addressed). 

ey 

First Cotorep Cir. ‘I spoke, Sar, to de odder 
cullud pusson, up de street.” 

[ Brit ex-M. C. Cox. 

—Mr. Jonn ANDERSON, of this city, whose 
tobacco has been a Solace to hundreds of thou- 
sands of masticators of that expectorating weed, 
has, with a liberality that is not at all surpris- 
ing to those who know the man, given to Pro- 
fessor AGassiz the beautiful island of Pinikese, 
in Buzzard’s Bay, which for some years has been 
his summer retreat, as a place for a summer 
school for the instruction of teachers in natural 
my and has put the institution a a 
upon its financial legs by a cash endowment o 
fifty thousand dollars. As a specimen of “ fine- 
cut’’ liberality it has seldom been surpassed. 

—General BuTLER has a mild yet expressive 
way of making known his views to his constit- 
uents. One of these wrote to him com — 
of heavy taxes, and condemning the ry bi 
Thereupon the general made a computation 
and found that the extra $5000 he received 
cost on an average three cents to each tax-payer 
of the district. He therefore inclosed to his 
correspondent that sum, cailed it quits, and is 
willing to do the same with any other distressed 


——. 

—The Grand Vizier of Persia has the 
introduction of Western manners by giving a 
series of entertainments to the diplomatic corps 
and nobility. 

—The Bank of England forgeries furnish an- 
other striking illustration of the utility of the 
we in arresting thieves in their flight with 
their ill-gotten gains to a remote hi -place. 
A few wecks ago three Americans, with one 
clerk, composed a firm in London, whose credit 
was good for any amount with all reputable 
bankers in that city. On one day alone they 

rocured a discount of £23,000; on other days 

ey had received three times that sum. The 
neglect of a date disclosed the fact that all the 
paper upon which these large sums were me 
was fictitious and worthless, and the members 
of the firm fled, leaving their clerk to bear the 
burden of their a The law has taken 
him into its custody in London. The senior 
member of the firm sought shelter in Spain, and 
there embarked for Cuba. The middle-man fled 
to Havre, and there joined a steamer for New 
York. "The junior member took refuge in the 








no doubt the surest remedy for the evils of 





wilds of Ireland. The proceeds of their forger- 





Magazine, “ An Old Stager,”. 


fes were intrusted to the registered mails for 
delivery in New York. Ever yoy ap- 
peared to be so well taken that capture and 
reclamation seemed alike impossible, Mark the 
result of vanity, The members of the firm were 
all good-looking, and they were lavisb of their 
photographs, and so innumerable aliases were 
detected, The telegraph reproduced the photo- 
= at every steamer port in Europe, and it 

rought to this city on the same day on which 
they were taken in London full affidavits of the 
frauds. Skillful detectives, with the verbal pho- 
eames in their hands, watched the New York 
and Havana steamers, and ere they were moored 
the fleeing partners were arrested and held in 
the iron grip of the inexorable law. The regis- 
tered mails on legal inspection completed the 
— of the forgery, and within thirteen days 
rom the time when the fraud was discovered 
the law had quietly aan pescentien of its per- 
petrators and their coveted prize, 

—The will of Napotzon the Third has been 
proved in England. His personal property is 
sworn at under £120,000, and this he leaves to 
the Empres* Without reserve, To the Prince 
Im thas s8 only one bequest, we are told 

anperial crown. If this be true, we have 
ere 8 certain violation of the idée Napoléonienne, 
according to which any BonaPaRTE may govern 
who is called by the voice of the people. And 
the Emperor’s will is in this reepect an impor 
tant manifesto to the imperialists. It is a mes- 
sage to the friends of Prince Napotmon, 

—Mrs. Eviza GREATOREX, of this city, an art- 
ist of talent and culture, spent the summer of 
1871 in the beautiful region of Oberammergau, 
where every ten years the celebrated * Passion 
Play’’ is represented. The result of her studies 
is a beautiful volume of etchings, called The 
Homes Oberammergau, published in Munica 
by JosuPH ALBERT, and in New York by Purt- 
NamM’s Sons. A copy of the work was presented 
to the King of Bavaria, whose taste in art is well 
known. is Majesty acknowledged the gift, 
through his private secretary, in a very com- 
plimentary note, accompanied with a handsome 
collection of works illustrated by Kau.paca, 
“in remembrance of the dear happy days spent 
in Bavaria.” 

—REMBRANDT PEALE’s celebrated painting of 
“Washington before Yorktown” has been pre- 
sented by the heirs of the artist to the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association, to embellish the 
mansion of WasHINGTON. The money value of 
the gift is $10,000, 

—If any of our readers are desirous of sectn 
an assemblage of men of mark and a tribunal o 
the highest grade, let them drop into the new 
Court-house any morning during the next two 
weeks and look at the high Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York, presided over by Chief 
Justice Cuurcn, associated with Justices AL- 
LEN, PecKHaM, Grover, RaPa.1o, Fouiesr, and 
ANDREWS, 


DOMESTIO INTELLIGENCE. 


Senator Atexanprr Catpwett, of Kansas, resigned 
his seat, March 24, while a charge of corruption was 
pending againet him. Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, 
proposed the Senate, March 24, a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to report at the next 
session what further legislation is necessary to guard 
the tal service against interruption or injiry by 
hostile action on the part of the railroads. The mat- 
ter was laid over. On motion of Mr. Morton, the Sen- 
ate a unanimous resolution of congratulation 
to the government of Spain for the abolition of slavery 
in Porto Rico, The committee investigating the alle- 
= against Senatcr Bogy were discharged from 

rther consideration of the case, March 25, for the 
reason that the charges were not sustained. Senator 
Powell Clayton was also acquitted. General J. B. 
Gordon, the ex-Confederate soldier, presided over the 
Senate the same day. x-Senator Patterson’s pam- 
yy apis his connection with Crédit Mobilier 

to be printed with the fu!) report. The Treasurer 
and the Kecre of the Inter or are requested to re- 
pos to the next United States Senate what amount of 

nds has been issued by or on ‘he credit of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway as a firet mortge.’2 or lien, and 
their dates, On March 26 the extra sesa.on of the Sen- 
ate was concluded. 





: Jacob D. eae tg eg Kelly, 


dolph A. ah Somes W. Farr, Andrew J. Mat- 
thewson, William Dowd, Samuel P. Patterson, Albert 
K Halsted, Joseph Seligman, Charles 
C. ng Na iam H, Neilson, David Wetmore, Albon 
P. Man, iolph W. Townsend, Rufus G. Beardslce, 
Edward O. Jen James Cushing, Jun. 
ture has indorsed Governor 

for the —— by the Federal gov- 
ernment of the debts of the Southern States. 

Ex-United States Senator Dixon, vf Hartford, Com- 
necticut, died March 97. 


The Ivania Legitnbese has appropriated 
$1 000.000 for the Centennia] Exhibition, vie 

Ww: M. being pressed very hard by the 
Senatorial investigating committee, and possibly fear- 
ing its disclosures, resigned his seat in the Senate 
March 27. The committee was then dismissed, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Ma. Gua d in the House of Com- 
mons, March that the vote of supply for the Gene- 
va award wo not be proposed during the present 


financial year. The Premier is reported to have said 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet the other evening that 
the ministry had had a fall and a recovery, and wera 
not ashamed of either. 

The Spanish Cortes dissolved amidst great excite- 
ment, March 22, immediately after the passage of the 
Porto Rico bill abolishing slavery. It is reported in 
Madrid that Prince Biemarck and the governments of 
Austria and Russia withhold re yo: of the Span- 
ish mblic on the ground that it does not represent 
the will of the Assembly that peomnmnmes it. .The 


ish garrison at Barcelona is in open mutiny, 

Pee Carlee has abdicated hie claim to the throne fi 
nD. 

en to the St. Petersburg Golos, the only is. 


hivan expedition must be com 
+} AD me submission of the Khanate to 


sian authority. 
Lieutenant-General Pieltan is to be May serv oe 
of Cuba, and General Primo de Rivero 
March 
A contract has been for a cable to ran be 


and the United States. 


by President Thiers to arrest Don Carlos wherever 
found. 





The Countess Guiccioli is dead, as is also the French 
historian M. Amédée-Simon-Dominique Thierry. , 
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Sefor Feanoiwseo SALMERON Y ALONZO. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 


Wuewn King Amapevs resolved to abdicate 


hi n, it would appear that he did not leave 
Spain absolutely without arrangements for her 
future government. ‘The insults and humilia- 
tions to which ‘he had been subjected for two 
vears having been instigated principally by the 


Martisans of the various royalist pretenders to | 
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4 Sriior Rivers 


10. SeNon CastTELar 11. Se¥on Becances. 


LEADING MEN OF THE NEW SPANISH REPUBLIC. 


the throne, he turned to the republican chiefs, 
who had treated him with comparative civility, 
not because they loved him, but becanse they 
plainly perceived that the Savoy dynasty hud no 


| root in the country, and would speedily wither 


away. ‘The king gave them three days’ warning 
of his intentions, the conservative chiefs being 
thus taken by surprise. Moreover, the temper 
of the army was a question of great uncertainty, 


so that when the king formally resigned, the 
Cortes had really no alternative except the re- 
public and civil war. It must be remembered 
that an average Spaniard regards the abstract 
idea of a republic more coolly and practically 
than his neighbors to the north of the Pyrenees, 
to whom the word conveys something ineffably 
magical and mysterious, The Spaniard has 
close relations with numerous American cousins 





i. Srion Mantos.: 6. 


Generar Corpova. 7. SeXor Becerza. 


living under this sort of institution, and he un- 
derstands the nature of the Spanish-American 
republics pretty well—namely, that they are rick- 
ety affairs, yet possessed of a wonderful amount 
of vitality. It is not necessary here to do more 
than indicate the course of events in Spain since 
the proclamation of the republic. The military 
conscription, a very unpopular institution in the 
Peninsula, was abolished, and arms were dis 
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tributed to the populace, who presently after- 
ward took advantage of their newly gained pow- 
er to indicate to the ministry that it was not re- 
publican enough, and must reconstitute itself. 
‘The Cortes obeyed these orders, being assured 
by Casrevar that the alternative was insurrec- 
tion and possibly massacre. 

The first engraving on the preceding page 
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contains a group of portraits of some of the 
notable persons connected with the recent move- 
ment. To Americans the most interesting of 
these gentlemen are Sefiors CasteLar and Fr. 
G@ueras, the latter of whom is President of the 
republic. CasTexar is described as a man of 
forty-eight years of age, and of commanding 


is said to be wanting in practicality. President 
Fievrras is a tall, handsome man of forty, 
with a face of great earnestness, His health is 
reported to be delicate, yet he imposes on him- 
self work which he should depute to a secretary, 
devoting the hours from seven to eleven to see- 
ing all comers—peasants, place-hunters, and so 
forth—one after another. Rivero was the Pres- 
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who respectively resigned the portfolios of War, 
Finance, Marine, and Public Works. Sefior 
NicoLas SALMERON is Minister of Justice, and 
Sefior Francisco Satmeron is Colonial Min- 
ister. 

Another picture shows General Stcxxes, Unit- 
ed States minister to Spain, congratulating Pres- 
ident Figueras on the establishment of the re- 
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eral Stckixs spoke, saying that the experienee 
of the United States showed that free institu- 
tions were best calculated to further the progress 
of nations, and congratulated the President on 
the establishment of a republic in the empire of 
FERDINAND and IsaBeLLA. Sefior Figueras 
made a most eloquent reply, and then General 
SICKLEs, having presented his secretaries to the 
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ident of the Cortes when the vote for the repub- 
lic was taken. He has since been succeeded by 
Sefior Martos. Like Ficveras, Pt y Mar- 
GALL is a lawyer, and is in his profession per- 
haps more talented than the President. The 
four radical ministers who retired in favor of 
thorough-going republicans were Sefiors Cor- 


appearance, He is extraordinarily eloquent, but | pova, EcHecaray, Beranorr, and Becerra, 


public. This event took place February 15, 
when our minister was received by the Spanish 
ministry in full state. Carriages were sent to es- 
cort himself and his suit. On reaching the Pres- 
idency the band of the Engineers struck up the 
American national air, while the volunteer band 
played the Marseillaise. In the grand saloon 
were all the ministers in gala dress. Then Gen- 


ministers, said that the words he had uttered 
| were no mere form, but the loyal expression of 
the sentiments of the American people. 

The engraving on this page represents the in- 
terior of the Cortes on the evening when the 
formal vote establishing the republic was de- 
clared, and received with great cheering and 

| other demonstrations of enthusiasm, 
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. fetch and carry; the veriest drudge in your par- 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


‘Tre Lovers or Annen,” “Lapy Arp- 
Ley'’s Secret,” Ero. 


Arcrnog or * 


—————————— 


Boos the Hirst. 
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CHAITER XI1L.—(Continued.) 

Tuer had walked on toward the gate while 
they were talking. ‘They now stood close be- 
side it, Elizabeth with one bare hand clasping 
the topmost bar, as if she meant to hinder the 
curate’s exit till she had extorted the recanta- 
tion of his vow. 

There was a little pause after her last speech. 


Malcolm Forde stood looking downward, think- 
ing of what she had said—thinking of it with a 
passionate delight which was new and strange to 
his soul, a rapture which had been no element 


in his love of Alice Fraser. Suddenly he took 

the hand that hang loosely by Elizabeth’s side. 
‘‘If I were weak enough, mad enough, to 

prefer my own happiness to the call of duty, I 
yuld stay here,” he said; ** you ought to know 


i 6] know nothing except that you have been 


hard and cruel to me always, in spite of all my 
feeble endeavors to please you,” answered the 
girl, with a faint touch of the pettishness com- 
mon to undisciplined beauty. 


‘* Your endeavors.to please me!” he repeated. 
** Could I think you valued my opinion? If I 
had imagined that—if I could have supposed, for 
one presumptuous moment, that you loved me—” 

** If you could have supposed !” she cried, im- 
patient!y, ‘* You must have known that J loved 
you, that F hated myself for loving you, that I 
hated you for not loving me.” 

No ewift answer came from his lips, but she 
was clasped in his arms, held close against his 
heart, his passionate heart, which had never 
beaten thus until this moment. 

** My darling, my darling!” he said at last, in 
the lowest, fondest tones that ever stole from a 
lover's lips. ‘I never knew what passionate 
Jove meant till I knew you.” 

‘*Not when you loved Alice Fraser?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

‘* Not even for my sweet Alice. I loved her 


because she was as good as she was beautiful, 
because to love her seemed the nearest way to 
heaven, I love you even when you seem to lead 
me away from heaven.” 

** Because I am so wicked,” she said, with a 
shade of bitterness. 

**No, darling; only because you are not ut- 
terly perfect; because to love you is to be too 
fond of this sweet world, te be less eager for 
heaven. Oh, my dearest, what a slave you can 


make of me! But beware of this passionate 
love which you have kindled in a heart that 
tried so hard to shut you out, It is jealous and 
exacting, tyrannic, perilous—perilous for you and 
for me, It is of the earth, earthy. I love you 
too much for the sake of your beauty, too much 
for the magic of those lovely eyes that seem 
sweeter to me than summer starlight.” 

‘« And if something were to happen to me that 
would spoil my good looks forever, you would 
leave off loving me, I suppose,” she said. 

**No, dearest, you would still be Elizabeth. 
There is a nameless, indefinable charm which 
would be left even if your beauty had perished.” 

**Then you do not love me for the sake of my 
beauty ?” she asked, persistently, as if she were 
bent on plucking out the heart of his mystery. 

**Not now, perhaps; but I fear it was that 
which won me. I never meant to love you, re- 
member, Elizabeth. No battle was ever harder 
fought than mine against my own heart and you, 
nor ever a battle lost more ignominiously,” he 
added, with a faint sigh. 

** Thank Heaven it is lost!” she said; ‘not 
for my sake—I will not claim so unwilling a 
victim—but for your own. You will not go to 
the Antipodes to be eaten by savages ?” 

‘*Not if you offer me the supremest earthly 
happiness at home. I will try to do some good 
in my generation, and yet be happy. I will for- 
get that I ever had any higher aspiration than 
to tread the beaten tracks, I will try to be use- 
ful in my small way—at home.” 

This half regretfully, even with her bright 
head resting on his shoulder, her lovely eyes 
looking up at him with an almost worshiping 
fondness. 

** And you will help me to lead a good life, 
will you not, Elizabeth ?” he asked, earnestly. 

‘* T will be your slave,” she said, with a strange 
blending of scorn and pride—scorn of herself, in- 
tensest pride in him. ‘‘I will be your dog, to 


ish work, if yon like. I can fancy our life: in 
the dreariest parsonage that was ever built; a 
wild waste of marsh and fen round about us; a 
bleak straggling street of hovels for our town ; 
not a decent habitation within ten miles of us, 
only the poor with their perpetual wants and ail- 
ments and afflictions. I can fancy all this, and yet 
my life would be spent in paradise—with you !” 

Sweet fooling in which lovers delight ! Doubly 
sweet to Malcolm Forde, to whom it was so new. 

‘* My dearest and best,” he said, smiling at her 
enthusiasm, ‘* I will forgive yon the marshes and 
fens; that is to say, we will not go out of our 
Way to find them, But we will go wherever we 
are Most wanted.” 
“To a nice manufacturing town, for instance, 
where there will be a perpetual odor of soap-boil- 
ing and size-making, and soot blowing in at all 
our windows,” 

Perhaps to sucha town, darling; but I would 
find —s — ome se odors of soap-boiling.” 

saa Set your heart on a mission 

to the Dog-rib Indians, or the Maoris, or the 


wl 





Japanese, I will go with you. Why should I 





have less courage than that noble creature, Lady 
Baker? Indeed, on reflection, I think I should 
rather like such an adventurous existence. If 
one could go about in a yacht, now, and convert 
the heathen, it would be really nice.” 

‘*T will not risk a life so precious to me. No, 
dearest, we will be. content with a narrower 
sphere. After all, perhaps a clergyman who has 
a wife may be of more use than a bachelor in an 
English parish; she can be such a valuable ally 
if she chooses, almost a second self.” 

**T will choose to be any thing that you order 
me to be,” she answered, confidently. 

** But, oh, my darling, are you really in ear- 
nest ?” he asked, in his gravest tone, scrutinizing 
the upturned face with a serious, searching gaze. 
“For pity’s sake, Elizabeth, do not fool me! 
You have told me that you are fitful and incon- 
stant. If—if—this love, which fills my soul with 
such a fond delight, which changes the whole 
scheme of my existence in a moment—if, on 
your part, it is only a brief fancy, born perhaps 
of the very idleness and emptiness of your life, 
let us forget every word that we have said. You 
can trust me, darling, I shall not think less of 
you for being self-deluded. Consider in time 
whether it is possible for you to change; wheth- 
er the kind of life which you speak of so lightly 
would not really seem dismal and unendurable 
to you when you found yourself pledged to go on 
living it to the end of your days; whether there 
is not in your heart some hankering for pers 4 
pleasures and worldly triumphs: a longing whic 
might grow into a regret when you had lost all 
hope of them forever. To marry me is to ac- 
cept a life that must be lived chiefly for others. 
My wife must be a lay Sister of Charity.” 

“*Have I not told you that I will be your 
slave?” she answered. And then withdrawing 
herself suddenly from his arms, “‘ Oh, I begin 
to understand,” she said, with a deeply wounded 
air: “it is I why have been offering myself to 
you, not you to me, and you are trying to fird a 
polite mode of rejection. Why are you not more 
candid? Why not humiliate me at once by say- 
ing, ‘ Really, Miss Luttrell, your readiness to sac- 
rifice yourself is most obliging, only I do not hap- 

n to want you?’” 

** Elizabe.h, you know that I love you with all 
my heart and mind.” 

**Do you? No, I can not believe it; I have 
wished it too much no one ever obtained any 
thing so ardently wished for. It is not in nature 
that I should be so happy.” 

‘* If there is any happiness in being assured of 
my love, drink the draught freely. It is, and 
has been yours almost since the beginning of our 
acquaintance.” 

‘There is more than happiness, there is in- 
toxication!” she answered, in her fervent, un- 
measured fashion. ‘‘ Not because you are hand- 
some,” she went on, with an arch smile; ‘‘ for 
in that respect I am superior to you. It was 
not your face that won me. I love you because 

‘ou seem to me so much above all other men; 

ause you have dominion over me, in fact. I 
did not think it could be so sweet to have a mas- 
ter.” 

“* Say, rather, a guide and counselor, dearest. 
There shall be no question of dominion between 
us. I want your life to be as happy as mine will 
be in the possession of your love.” 

‘** But I insist upon your being my master!” 
she answered, impetuously. ‘‘I am not a creat- 
ure to be guided or counseled ; see how little 
influence papa has ever exercised over me with 
his mild bewailings and lamentings, or Gertrude 
with her everlasting sermonizing. Believe me, 
I must be commanded by a being stronger than 
myself, Even my love for you is slavish. See 
how little value I could have set upon my dignity 
as a woman when I came out here to-night to 
make my supplication to you. But I did not 
mean to betray myself. I only meant to plead 
for the people of Hawleigh. You will not think 
me too contemptible, will you, Malcolm ?” 

The name was half whispered. It was the first 
time she had ever pronounced it. 

**Contemptible!” A lingering kiss upon the 
broad white brow made the rest of his answer. 

How long this kind of talk might have lasted 
is an open question, but at this moment Eliza- 
beth’s quick ear caught the sound of a footstep 
on the high-road. 

“‘It is papa, perhaps,” she said, nervously, 
** Oh, please go.” 

“* If you wish it, darling. But I may tell him 
every thing to-morrow, may I not?” 

“* To-morrow! That is so very sudden.” 

‘** There can be no reason for delay, dear. Of 
course our marriage is an event in the future. I 
am not going to hasten that unduly. Though, 
as far as worldly matters go, I am in a position 
to marry to-morrow. But there should be no 
delay in letting your father know of our engage- 
ment.” 

“T sup not. Our engagement! How 
strange that sounds! Do you really mean it, 
or will you write me a little note to-morrow 
morning recalling your ill-advised expressions 
of to-night ?” 

“* Such a note is more likely to come from you 
than from me. But one word, darling. What 
about this visit to Mrs. Chevenix? It can be 
put off, can it not, now ?” 

**T hardly think so; auntie has made all her 
preparations for me.” 

** They can not involve much.” 

**She would be so disappointed, and papa so 
angry; and there are my expectations, you 
know. One can not fly in the face of fortune.” 

*“*My wife must be independent of expecta- 
tions, . And London gayeties are not the 
best preparation for life in a parsonage amo 
the fens.” was 

**Do you think not? I shall find out how 


hollow and empty such pleasures are, and learn 
— them. 
** That is according to circumstances. But as 
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a matter of personal feeling, I would rather you 
did not go.” 

‘T only wish it were possible to slip out of the 
engagement, but I don’t think it is ; Aunt Chev- 
enix is so easily offended.” 

‘‘ Offend her, then, dear, for once in a way.” 

Elizabeth shook her head hopelessly. After 
the money that had been spent upon her dresses 
it would seem ing worse than folly not to 
wear them. They might have served for her 
trousseau, perhaps, but she doubted if so much 
flouncing and trimming on the garments of a 
country cle ’s wife would have satisfied 
Malcolm Forde’s sense of the. fitness of things. 
There was a white tulle dotted about with tea- 
roses, a masterpiece of Miss March’s, which she 
thought of with a tender regretfulness. Oh, the 
dresses ought really to be worn; and what a pity 
to offend Aunt Chevenix for nothing! 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Forde. ‘‘I see my 
tyranny is not to begin yet a while. If you must 
go, dear, you must. But it seems rather hard 
that our betrothal should be inaugurated by a 

tion.” 

‘Tt will only be for a few weeks. And I am 
not going till the end of the month.” 

The footstep had approached and had passed 
the Vicarage gate. It was not the step of Mr. 
Luttrell, but of some bulky farmer walking 
briskly toward his homestead. ~ 

** Good-night, dearest!” said Malcolm Forde, 
suddenly awakened to the recollection that it was 
a cold March night, and that Elizabeth was be- 
ginning to shiver. ‘* How inconsiderate of me 
to keep you standing in the open air so long! 
Shall I take you back to the hall door ?” 

**Oh no; my sisters might see us, and won- 
der. I will run round by the orchard, and go 
in the back way.” 

“* Very well, dear. They shall have no ground 
for wonderment after to-morrow. Good-night.” 





CHAPTER XUIL 

“For Destiny does not like 

To yield to men the helm, 
And shoots his thoughts by hidden nerves 
Throughout the solid realm. 
The patient Demon sits 
With roses and a shroud; 
He has his way, and deals his gifta— 
But ours is not allowed.” 

Very little slumber came to the eyelids of 
Elizabeth that night. She had spent many a 
sleepless night of late; nights of tossing to and 
fro, and weary longing for the late-coming dawn ; 
nights full of thought and wonder about the dim, 
strange fuiure, and what it held for her; nights 
full of visions of triumphs and pleasures to come, 
or of sad longing for one dearer delight which 
was never to be hers—the love of that one man 
whom she loved. 

Very different were her thonghts and visions 
to-night. He loved her. The one unspeakable 
blessing which she had for a long time deemed 
unattainable had dropped into her lap. He 
loved her, and she had given herself to him for 
ever and ever. No more vague dreams of the 
triumphs that were to be won by her beauty, no 
more half-childish imaginings of pleasures and 
glories awaiting her in the world she knew not. 
On the very threshold of that dazzling region, 
just when success seemed certainty, Love closed 
the gate, and she was to remain without, in the 
bleaker, drearier world she knew, brightened 
only by that dear companionship. 

She had told him that the most dismal home 
to which he could take her would be a paradise, 
if shared with him; and she believed that it 
would be so. Yet being a creature made up of 
opposites, she could not let the old dream go with- 
out a pang. : 

**From my very childhood I have fancied that 
something wonderful would happen to me, some- 
thing as brilliant and unexpected as the fate of 
Cinderella: and it all ends by my marrying a 
curate!" she said to herself, half wonderingly. 
‘* But then he is not like the common herd of 
curates, he is not like the common herd of man- 
kind. It is an honor to worship him.” 

And then by-and-by she thought: 

**T wish I had been a Russian empress, and he 
my serf. What a delight to have chosen him 
from his base-born brotherhood, and placed him 
beside me upon the throne; to have recognized 
all that makes him noble, in spite of his surround- 
ings; to have been able to say, ‘I give you my 
heart and soul, and all this northern world !’” 

An empress could afford to make a bad match. 
It was a bad match. Even with all the glamour 
of this new delight upon her, she did not attempt 
to disguise this fact. 

**T am glad he has money of his own,” she 
mused. ‘* We can at least have a nicely fur- 
nished house—what a comfort to have modern 
furniture after our ancient rubbish !—and silver 
like papa’s. And I dare say Malcolm will give 
me money enough to dress nicely, in a simple 
parson’s-wifeish way. I shall have to work very 
hard in his parish, of course, but it will be for his 
sake, and that will sweeten every thing.” 

She thought of Lord Paulyn, and smiled to 
herself at the idea of his disappointment. Now 
that she had plighted her faith to some one else, 
she felt very sure that the Viscount had been des- 
perately in love with her, and had only waited, 
with the insolence of rank and wealth, his own 
good time for telling her of his love. It would 
be not unamusing, if she met him in London, to 
lead him on a little, to the point of an offer even, 
and then crush him by the information that she 
was ‘‘engaged.” And it would be still more 
agreeable some day in the happy future, when 
she was Malcolm Forde’s wife, to tell her hus- 
band how she had refused a coronet for his sake. 

She remembered that foolish wager of her pearl 
necklace. Diana was welcome to the bauble, and 
even to any touch of spiteful triumph which she 
might feel in her sister’s acceptance of so hymble 
adestiny. ‘But they can hardly crow over me 











if Lord Paulyn mak - an offer, and I refuse 
him,” she said to he 

Was she not utteri, aappy in the first flush of 
her victory, having won the thing she had longed 
for? Almost utterly, perhaps, but ev~ with the 
intoxication of that delight there vas mingled a 
vague notion that she had been foolish, that the 
world—her own small world—would laugh at her. 
She had carried her head so high, had protested 
not once, but a hundred times, that, come what 
come fhight, she would never throw herself away 
upon a curate. What a storm of anger and rid- 
icule must she needs encounter from Mrs, Cheve- 
nix, whenever that worldly-wise matron should 
be informed of her infatuated conduct! That 
defiant spirit, which so often had flouted the 
Chevenix, quailed and shrunk to-night at the 
thought of the stormy scene that was likely to 
follow such a revelation. 

‘** But surely I am the mistress of myself,” 
she thought. ‘It is myself I am giving away. 
And papa is not up to his eves in debt, or in 
danger of dying in a work-house unless I make a 
rich marriage. And if I am a little better-look- 
ing than my sisters, and the sort of girl people 
say ought to make a success in life, is that any 
reason why I should not be happy my own way, 
unutterably happy with the man I love so dearly, 
and to be loved by whom is like the beginning of 
a new life?” 

It will be seen, therefore, that even in the hour 
of victory Elizabeth was not unconscious of hav- 
ing thrown herself away. She had been miser- 
able without Mr. Forde’s love ; but she was quite 
aware of the price her devotion to him was to 
cost her. The phantasmal opera-box and town- 
house and country-seats, and carriages and sad- 
dle-horses, faded slowly from before her eyes, like 
a ghostly procession of this world’s brightest 
glories, melting forever into shadow-land. The 
worldly half of her soul suffered a pang at part- 
ing with these pomps and vanities. 

‘*They do not constitute happiness, I know,” 
she reflected; ‘*but I have thought of them so 
long as a part of my future life that it does seem 
just a little difficult to imagine my life without 


em. 

And then she remembered the dark eyes look- 
ing down at hers; the grave low voice speaking 
words of love, sweeter words than she had ever 
thought to hear from the lips of Malcolm Forde. 
She remembered these things, and the pomps 
and vanities seemed as nothing when weighed 
against them. 

‘*Thank God that he loves me!” she said to 
herself. ‘* What do I care if other people are 
disappointed or malicious? I will be happy my 
own way.” 

In spite of this resolution she felt strangely 
nervous next morning at breakfast, when she 
met the family circle, about which there seemed 
somehow to be a lurking air of suspicion, though 
nobody could have reason to suspect. She had 
slipped quietly in from her nocturnal excursion, 
and had gone up to her own room unobserved, 
whence she sent a message to the drawing-room 
by one of the servants to the effect that she had 
a headache, and could not come down to prayers. 

**T hope your headache is gone,” said Diana, 
with the lukewarm solicitude of a relative. 

** Thanks; yes, I think so.” 

** A headache is scarcely a subject for thought,” 
remarked Gertrude; ‘‘ one has or one has not a 
headache.” 

‘There are such things as nervous head- 
aches,” said Elizabeth, carelessly. 

“Which I have always regarded as another 
name for affectation,” replied Gertrude. 

** But you're not eating a crumb, Lizzie,” ex- 
claimed Blanche; ‘‘and you're so pale, and 
have such a heavy look about the eyes.” 

**T did not sleep much last night; and as for 
breakfast, I have always considered it a most 
uninviting meal—perpetual eggs and rashers, and 
dry toast and Dundee marmalade. Give me an- 
other cup of tea, please, Gerty ; I am feverishly 
thirsty. And I am sure, if we are on the subject 
of looks, I can not congratulate you on your ap- 
pearance this morning; you look as if you had 
been crying half the night.” 

Gertrude flushed crimson at this accusation. 

“*T do not deny that Mr. Forde’s announce- 
ment of last night was a blow to me,” she said. 
** We have worked so long together, and I had 
learned to look upon him almost as a brother.” 

Elizabeth smiled to herself as she looked into 
her tea-cup. She was wondering how Gertrude 
would like to look upon him quite as a brother 
—that is to say, a brother-in-law. 

**The idea of his going out as a missionary!” 
exclaimed Blanche, spreading marmalade on her 
bread-and-butter. ‘*It sounds Low -Church, 
somehow, to me.” 

**T wonder what his successor will be like?” 
speculated Diana. ‘* Good-looking and gentle- 
man-like, I trust.” 

** And not a horrid married man with a herd 
of brats,” said the flippant Blanche. 

** Blanche, [ do not consider it consistent ei- 
ther with Christian principies or the preservation 
of your health to put marmalade on your bread- 
and-butter to such an extent as you are doing!” 
said Gertrude, with a housekeeper’s eye to waste. 

“*T suppose we shall see no more of Mr. Forde 
till just as he is going away, and then perhaps 
we shall only get his card with P.P.C. in the 
corner,” remarked Diana, listlessly. She had 
already begun to put Mr. Forde out of her mind, 
as a thing of the past. 

Elizabeth smiled again, with bent head, a hap- 
py, triumphant smile: the smile of a heart 
which held no regret for a possible coronet—a 
heart which was filled to the very brim with love 
for Malcolm Forde, and joyful pride in having 
won him. She was thinking how soon they 
were likely to see him again, and how often. He 
was hers now, her vassal. Yes, he, the saint, 
the demi-god, had assumed an earthly bondage. 
She had talked, in her foolis, childish rapture 
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of being his slave, pu she meant to make him 


mero wish I could get out of the visit to auntie, 
as he wishes,” she thought. ‘If Blanche could 
go in my place, for instance, But my dresses 
wouldn't fit Blanche; and perhaps it would be 
as well for me to see the world a little before I 
bid good-by to it, drain the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs, and find out how vapid the dratight is. 
This was an easy way of settling the question ; 
but the fact is that Elizabeth Lu l, having 
looked forward during the last four years to the 
unknown delights of a London season, was 
disposed to relinquish so much pleasure even 
be the sake of the man she loved better than 
all the rest of the world. She was a girl who 
thought she had a right to obtain every thing 
she wished for, and even to serve two masters if 
she pleased. ; : 
She appeared unusually restless during the in- 
terval between br@akfast and luncheon; wan- 
dered out into the garden and orchard, and came 
back to the house with her hair blown about by 
the bleak March wind ; sat down to the piano, 
when that instrument was available, and sang a 
little and played a little in her usual desultory 
manner; took up a book from the table, only to 
fling it down impatiently five minutes afterward ; 
and every now and then went to the window, 
and s looking absently across the lawn. 
**One would suppose you expected somebody, 
Lizzie,” said Diana, ‘‘ you do fidget so abomi- 
nably, and stare out of the window so continu- 
ally.” 


“You may suppose it, if you like.” 

** Has Lord Paulyn come back to Ashcombe ?” 

“T know nothing of his lordship’s move- 
ments.” 

“Indeed! I thought he was about the only 
person in whom you were interested, and I be- 
gan to think you had received private intelli- 
gence, and were on the watch for him.” 

‘¢T am not on the watch for him, nor do I care 
if I never see him again.” 

** What a change! But how about your wa- 
ger in that case?” 

““My wager! what, the pearl necklace, you 
mean? Of course you knew that was the merest 
nonsense.” 

‘*What! are you going to back out of it? I 
thought it was a serious challenge.” 

**'Take the necklace if you like. I don’t think 
I shall ever wear it, and I have other things of 

r mamma’s.” 

** But does that mean that you confess your- 
self beaten—that you promised more than you 
feel yourself able to perform ?” 

‘* Have it so, if you like. You put me ina 
passion that night, and I said any thing only to 
annoy you. But I shall never be Lord Paulyn’s 
wife.” 

** What a death-blow for poor auntie! She 
had set her heart upon having a niece in the 
peerage. Her Debrett would have opened of 
its own accord—like the book Thackeray speaks 
of—at the article Paulyn.” 

The sisters vere dawdling over their luncheon 
when they heard a footstep on the gravel, and 
anon a ring at the hall door. Blanche, the agile, 
dashed to a window in time to recognize the 
visitor. 

**Now whoever do you suppose it is, girls ?” 

ess.” 


y able to solve the enigma, 
although Elizabeth’s fast-beating heart told her 
the visitor’s name. 

‘*Mr. Forde!” cried Blanche. 

** He has come to tell papa, no doubt,” said 
Gertrude, with a hasty survey of the table, to 
see that the mid-day meal made a respectable 
appearance; and then going straightway to the 
dining-room door, to intercept the visitor, ‘* Papa 
is in his study, dear Mr. Forde,” she said, shak- 
ing hands with him; ‘‘ but do come in first and 
have a little luncheon.—Blanche, ring for some 
fresh cutlets.” 

‘* No, thank you, Miss Luttrell. I never take 
any luncheon. And I do particularly want to 
see the vicar.” 

** But I told him every thing, and he is so 
grieved.” 

“*T don’t think you can have told quite every 
thing,” with a stolen look at Elizabeth, who was 
standing just within the doorway, and a little 
smile, ‘‘and I hope we shall be able to over- 
come his grief. I will go to him at once, and 
look in upon you young ladies in the drawing- 
room afterward.” 

** Now, remember, we shall expect you,” said 
Gertrude, with her reverential air, hardly sorry 
that he had been proof against the temptation 
of the hot cutlet, which had been a somewhat 
speculative offer, since there might or might 
not be a section of the “‘ best end of the neck” 
in reserve in the larder. 

** What delightful manners!” she said, as-she 
went back to her place at the table; ‘‘no as- 
sumption of goodness, no consciousness of pos- 
sessing a loftier nature than the common herd.” 

** Why, you wouldn’t have him stalking about 
in a surplice, or expounding the Scriptures on 
the door-step, would you, Gerty ?” cried the ir- 
reverent Blanche. ‘‘I don't see why sinners 
should be the only people with decent man- 
ners,” 

** Hold your tongue, child; you are incapable 
of understanding such a natureashis. You can 
gaze upon that saintly brow without one thrill of 

tion.” 


**T certainly shouldn't offer mutton-cutlets to 

le with saintly brows; I have more sense 

of the fitness of things,” replied the uncrushable 
youngest. 

Elizabeth said nothing. She was subject to 
long lapses of silence in the company of her sis- 
ters, ‘They were so little worth the trouble of 
conversation, And now she had sweet thoughts 
that filled her mind while they were babbling, a 


‘I hope ?” 


to her father, to offer himself as her husband, 
and afterward he. would come to the drawing- 
room, and she would know the result. 

‘*Suppose papa should reject him?” she 
thought, with alarm. “I know how Aunt 
Chevenix preached to him about Lord Paulyn, 
and the brilliant future before me. But, thank 
Heaven, papa is not mercenary ; so long as he is 
not disappointed in his dinners, he is sure to take 
things easily.” 

The four girls repaired to the drawing-room 
soon after this, and Gertrude skirmished round 
the room, making a clearance of litter—books 
that had been flung down any where, work- 
baskets overturned, flying sheets of music; and 
having done this, seated herself at her own par- 
ticular little table, with its neatly kept Dorcas 
basket, and began to tear calico. Elizabeth sub- 
sided into her favorite chair by the fire, and did 
nothing, after her wont—nothing, except look at 
the clock on the mantel-piece every now and then, 
wondering how long the interview would last. 

‘** What a time they are!” Blanche exclaimed 
at last, with a yawn. ‘‘I should have thought, 
as papa knew all about it, they'd have made 
shorter work of the business.” 

“If you would employ yourself, Blanche, you 
would have less time for idle speculations of that 
kind,” said Gertrude, severely; ‘‘ but the whole 
weight of the Dorcas basket is allowed to fall on 
my shoulders,” 

‘* That’s the worst of being born too good for 
this world, my dear Gerty; people are sure to 
impose upon you.” 

The door was opened at this moment, and 
Mr. Forde came in, and crossed the room to 
Elizabeth's place by the fire, and planted him- 
self on the hearth-rug by her side, towering above 
her as she sat in her low chair, and looking down 
at her with a tender smile. The sisters stared 
at him wonderingly. There was an air of ap- 
propriation in the manner of his greeting, grave 
and subdued as it was. 

‘* All has ended happily,” he said, in a low 
voice, as they shook hands. ‘‘ You will meet 
with no opposition from your father.” 

‘*Have you told papa every thing?” asked 
Gertrude, watching the two with jealous eyes. 

‘* Every thing.” 

** And he is very sorry, is he not?” 

‘*A little disappointed perhaps, but nardly 


sorry. 

‘** Disappointed, yes, of course. He had hoped 
you would stay with us at least three years. 
How I wish he could have persuaded you to 
change your mind!” 

** Suppose I have changed my mind?” said 
Mr. Forde, smiling at her anxiety. ‘‘ Suppose 
I have found an influence powerful enough to 
make me forego my most cherished ambition ?” 

**T don’t quite understand,” faltered Gertrude, 
looking from him to Elizabeth with a blank, dis- 
mayed look. ‘‘ You seemed to have made up 
your mind so completely last night. What can 
have happened since then to make you waver ?” 

** Wonderful things have happened to me since 
last night. All my thoughts and dreams have 
undergone a revolution. I have discovered that 
a life at home can be sweeter to me than I ever 
dreamed it could be—till last night; and it must 
be my endeavor to find a useful career for myself 
at home.” 

Gertrude grew deadly pale. Yes, she under- 
stood it all now. He was looking down at Eliz- 
abeth while he spoke—Jooking down at her with 
love unspeakable. It was clear enough now. 
Elizabeth was to have this priceless boon flung 
into her lap—Elizabeth, who had done nothing 
to deserve it. 

**T want you to accept me as your brother, 
Gertrude,” said Mr. Forde; ‘‘ and you, Diana, 
and you, Blanche. I mean to do my best to sup- 
ply the place of the brother you have never had.” 
**There was the baby,” said Blanche, with a 
matter-of-fact air: ‘“‘such a poor wee thing !— 
christened Wilmot Chevenix Trelawney, and died 
half an hour afterward. Such a waste of good 
family names!” 

Mr. Forde held out his hand as he made this 
offer of brotherly affection, but no one took it. 
Diana gave a little laugh, and got up from her 
seat to look out of the window.. Gertrude stood 
like a statue, looking at the curate. 

** You seem surprised by my news, Miss Lut- 
trell,” he said at last, struck by her singular 
manner. 

‘‘T am more than surprised,” said Gertrude, 
‘*after the things I have heard my sister say— 
after sone things that you have said yourself, 
too. Ho vever, I suppose one.ought never to be 
surprised : t any thing in this world. I hope-you 
may be hajpy, Mr. Forde; but I do not remem- 
ber ever ha ‘ing heard of so unsuitable a match.” 
She said this with calm deliberation, having 
just sufficient self-command to keep the tempest 
of angry feelings pent up in her breast for the 
moment; and having delivered herself of this 
opinion, left the room. 

“Tt will be for us to find out that, won't it, 
Lizzie?” said the curate, looking after her won- 
deringly. ‘‘ Your eldest sister hardly ac 

our new relationship in so. pleasant a spirit as I 
hoped she would have shown toward me.” 

** Perhaps she wanted you for herself,” said 
Elizabeth, with a scornful laugh. ‘‘She has 
made no secret of worshiping you.” 

** Diana, Blanche, we are to be good friends, 
This with a kind of appeal to the two 
others, who this time responded warmly enough. 
** Believe me, there is no one we could like 
better than you,” said Diana. 

**T’m sure we dote upon you,” cried Blanche. 
“*T may say it now you are going to be my broth- 
er. But, you see, we were trken a little aback 
at first, for Elizabeth is the beauty of our family, 
and there has been so much: talk with Aunt 
Chevenix and one and another about the grand 
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‘‘ Blanche!” exclaimed Elizabeth, furiously. 

** Don’t I say that we all dote upon him ?” ex- 
postulated Blanche. ‘‘ But however good your 
family may be, you know, Mr, Forde, and how- 
ever independent your position, and all that kind 

. of thing, a curate isn’t a viscount, you know; and 
after Lord Paulyn’s attentions—’ 

** Blanche! @#f you don’t hold your tongue—” 

** Don’t be angry with her,” pleaded Malcolm. 
**T can forgive Lord Paulyn for having admired 
you, and your family for expecting all mankind 
to bow down and worship you, so long as you 
can forgive me for having made you disappoint 
them.” 

** Forgive you !” said Elizabeth, looking fond- 
lyupathim. In his presence coronets, country- 
seats, carriages, seemed the vilest dross, 

Diana beheld her with wonder. Had worldly 
ambition, had a boldly declared heartl 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A wrrweas, in describing a certain event, said, “The 
person I saw at the head of the stairs was a man with 
one eye named Wilkins.” ‘‘ What was the name of 
his other eye ?” ey asked the opposing couneel. 
The witness was disgusted with the levity of the audi- 
ence, 





Did the man who plowed seas, and afterward plgnt- 
ed his foot upon native soil, ever harvest his onet, 





Our school-boy remarks that when his teacher un- 
dertakes to show him what is what, he only finds out 
which is switch, 





A fond husband boasted to a friend, “ Tom, the old 
woman came near calling me honey last night.” “ Did 
she, Bill? What did she Bayo” She said, ‘ Well, old 
Beeswax, come to supper.’ 


—— 








come to so poor an end as this? But when Di- 
ana and Blanche were alone together presently, 
Elizabeth having gone into the garden to see her 
lover off, with a rapid appropriation of her rights 
as his affianced, the younger sister shook her head 


ly. 

™ How blind you must be, Di!” she said. ‘I 
knew all about it ever so long ago. She was 
always madly in love with him, I have heard 
her say such things!” 

“*T used to fancy she liked him a little once, 
but I thought Lord Paulyn had put all that out 
of her head, and that she had set her heart upon 
becoming a viscountess.” 

‘* Elizabeth is a mixture,” said Blanche, sen- 
tentiously ; ‘‘one moment the most mercenary 
being in the world, and the next like that classic 
party, with a name something like Sophia, ready 
to throw herself off a rock for love. It ‘ll be rath- 
er nice, though, to have Mr. Forde for a brother, 
won't it, Di?” 

** Tt would have been nicer to have had a vis- 
count,” responded Diana, 


In the bleak garden once more, the March 
winds buffeting them, the daffodils waving at 
their feet, the world a paradise. 

‘* Was papa very much surprised ?” inquired 
Elizabeth. 

** Yes, darling ; more surprised than I had ex- 
pected to find him, for he had evidently learned 
to consider Lord Paulyn almost your plighted 
lover.” 

“How absurd!” cried the girl, with a little 
toss of her head. ‘‘Such an idea would never 
have entered papa’s mind of itself. He is not a 
person to have ideas. But Aunt Chevenix talk- 
ed such rubbish, just because Lord Paulyn came 
here a good deal. I suppose this was about the 
only place he had to come to on the days he 
didn't hunt.” 

“T think there would be a few more houses 
open to him within a radius of ten miles, although 
he does not bear a very high character,” said Mr. 
Forde, gravely. ‘ 

** Perhaps. However, he seemed to like com- 
ing here,” replied Elizabeth, carelessly. ‘‘I am 
sorry he has not a good character, for he is not 
at all a bad-natured young man, although one is 
apt to get tired of his society after an hour or so. 
You are not going to be jealous of him, I hope.” 

‘*T should be very jealous of any farther friend- 

ship, of any farther acquaintance even, between 
him and my future wife. He is not a good man, 
believe me, Elizabeth. There are things I can 
not possibly tell you, but he is known to have led 
a bad life. I think you must know that I am 
not a collector of scandal; but his character is 
notorious.” 
** You were jealous of him that Sunday at 
lunch, Malcolm,” clinging to his arm with a tim- 
id fondness. ‘‘I saw you scowling at us, and I 
was prouder of your anger than of his admira- 
tion; and then you ‘ent ~ver and I saw no 
more of you for ages 





If the burglars carry off your plate, why is it right ? 
B it’s not left. 








A lawyer and s parson were talking about which 
way the wind was. The former said, “‘ We go by the 
court-honse vane.” “And we,” replied the —, 
mt by the church vane.” “ Well, said the lawyer, 
“in the matter of wind, that is the best authority ;” 
and the parson went to cogitate. - 
eee 


A lady who asked her lover if he wonld like to see 
the lambs feed was surprised to hear him say he had 
rather see her eye browa(e). 








A lady wished a seat. A portly, handsome gentle. 
man brought one and seated the lady. ‘Oli, you're a 
jewel,” said she. “‘Oh no,” he replied. “I’m a jewel- 
er. Ihave just set the jewel.” 

_—_————— 





Anew paper in Texas starts out with the announce- 
ment that “in 


To take down the gridiron from the nail where it is 
hanging: with the left hand, is a sign that there will be 
a broil in the kitchen. 





“Don’t you think,” asked a conceited fiddler of a 
critic, “that I can play the violin like Paganini?” 
* Yes,” said the critic, “or any other ninny.” 

——-- > ——-— 


Jack and Gill were coming down the hili the other 
when Gill flopped heavily on her back. Says 
Jack, “Now you remind me of a goose.” “ Why?” 
inquired Gill. “‘ Because,” was the exasperating reply, 
“ you've got down on your back.” 





Maronr.ess Miskey—Having a cigar and nothing to 
light it with, 





The following conversation is reported to have oc- 
curred between a British tourist and a steamboat 

jlot: “That is Black Mountain?” “ Yes, Sir; the 
Ri hest mountain above Lake George.” “ Any story 
or legend connected with that mountain?” “ Lots of 
‘em. Two lovers went up to that mountain once and 
never came back again. “Indeed! Why? What 
became of them?” “ Went down on the other side.” 
_> 


A worthy old farmer, who was being worried in his 
cross-examination by a lawyer in Maine, exclaimed, 
“ Look here, squire, don’t you ask a good many fool- 
ish questions ? 


A young lady in Iowa recently wee out an in- 
cipient conflagration with her stockings. Sho had 
heard that firemen used “ hose.” 











Why ie the letter y like 1 young lady ?—Because it 
makes pa pay. 


At a house where Dean Swift was once dining the 
lady of the mansion boasted mech of her family, ob- 
serving that as her name began with a de it nec- 
essarily be of old French extraction. When she fin- 
ished, “Now,” says the dean, “I will thank you for 
a little of that de-umpling.” 








What is that which has a mouth, bat never speaks, 

and a bed in which it never sleeps ?—A river, 
—_ . 

To dream of a small stone around your neck ie a 
sign of what you may expect if you get an extrava~- 
4 wife.—To see apples in a dream betokens s wed- 

ing, becanse where you find apples you may expect 

nd pears.—To dream that you are lame betokens 
that you will get into a hobble.—When a young lady 
dreams of c coffin it betokens that she should instant- 
ly discontinue the use of tight stays, and always go 
warmly and thickly shod in wet weather.—To dream 
of fire is a sign that—if you are wise—yon will see 
that the lights in your honse are out before you go to 





to 





I thought you were a mon- 
ster of coldness and cruel- 
” 


**Yes, dear, I was sav- 
agely jealous; and, oh, my 
darling, promise me that 
there shall be no more inti- 
macy between that man and 
you. I hate the idea of this 
visit to your aunt’s, for that 
reason above all. You will 
meet him in town, perhaps ; 
you will have Aunt Cheve- 
nix by your side, dropping 
her worldly poison into your 
ear. Will you be deaf to 
all her arguments? Will 
you be true and pure and 
noble in spite of her ?” 

“*T will be nothing that 
you disapprove,” said Eliza- 
beth. And then, with a lit- 
tle burst of truthfulness, she 
went on, “Do trust me, 
Malcolm; I only want just 
one little at the world 
before I bid it good -by 
forever —the world about 
which I have dreamed so 
much, It will be only for 
a few weeks.” 

** Very well, dear, I will 
trust you. If you could 
not pass scathless through 
such an ordeal, you would 
be hardly worthy of an hon- 
est man’s love. My dear- 
est treasure, I will hazard 
you. I think I can trust 
you, Elizabeth. But if you 
can not come back te me 


























—_—— 





pure and true, for God's 
sake let me never look 





marriage she was to make; so it dees seem rath- 





new wealth of happiness, He had come to speak 


er a come-down, you know.” 


upon your face again.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


A SYMBOLICAL BUNCH OF NAPOLEONIC VIOLETS, ENGRAVED IN 
1815, SHOWING THE LIKENESSES OF NAPOLEON I,, MARIA 
LOUISE, AND THE YOUNG KING OF ROME, 
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AN ANGLO-MOORISH MARRIAGE. 

Mucu interest was recently excited by the an- 
nouncement that his Highness Hans ABDESLAM, 
Prince of Wazzam, and Grand Shereef of Moroc- 
co. had married an English lady. The Shereef, 
who is known to his Spanish neighbors as ‘* El 
Santo,” distinguished himself in the war between 
Spain and Morocco in 1859-60 by the warlike en- 
thusiasm with which his religious appeals inspired 
the Moorish soldiery. As hereditary chief of the 
great, religious order of Muley Taieb (which is 
described as rivaling the Society of Jesus in in- 
fluence, craft, and ambition), the Shereef, who 
claims lineal descent from the Prophet, possesses 
an influence through the whole of Barbary ex- 
ceeding that of the Sultan himself. He is regard- 
ed with superstitious awe, as being possessed of 
supernatural powers, and is, moreover, enor- 
mously wealthy. ‘The Muley Taieb, which has 
ramifications in all Mohammedan countries, has 
had much effect in producing the recent Mussul- 
man revival, and hence the marriage of its chief 
with an Englishwoman becomes an affair of po- 
litical importance. ‘The lady is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Joun Keene, Esq., Jun., of Newington, 
Surrey, and was born in September, 1849. 

Well-informed residents of Tangiers are san- 
guine as to the beneficial results likely to arise 
from the marriage. ‘The Shereef is described as 
a most enlightened man, who is desirous of intro- 
ducing European ideas and civilization. He has 
already made a practical breach of the Moslem 
custom of secluding women, for since his mar- 
riage he has held a /eveée of all the important 
Moorish gentlemen, and has introduced them to 
his wife. It is said that Christianity was first 
introduced into England by a Christian lady mar- 
rying a heathen Saxon monarch, and possibly 
similar results may follow in Morocco. At any 
rate we have reason to know that the marriage 
was one of genuine affection; nor did European 
society at ‘l'angiers withhold the approval of its 
presence, for all the foreign representatives of 
‘Tangiers. and many of their ladies, were present 
at the wedding breakfast, which was of a truly 
cosmopolitan character, including Moslems, Jews, 
Koman Catholics, and Protestants. The por- 
traits of the Shereef and his wife are given on 
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“THE WANDERING HEIR.” 
A TRUE SEQUEL TO CHARLES READE'S LAST 
ROMANCE, 

Art the conclusion of his fascinating story of 
The Wandering Heir, Charles Reade, stopping 
the narrative at the triumph of James Annesley 
over his uncle, the Earl of Anglesey, in the Irish 
Court of Exchequer in November, 1743, writes 
as follows: 

“T could tell more about The Wandering Heir, but 


+ fiction is not history, and I claim my rights; even the 


Jiiad is but a slice out of Troy’s siege; so surely I 
may take these marvelous passages of an eventful 
life, then drop the curtain on the doubtful future. 
Whether or not he holds his estates and gets his title 
from the peers, he has been poor, and is now well-to- 
do; aslave, and now is free; alone in this world, and 
now blessed with Philippa: there lies his best chance 
for enduring happiness.” 

We doubt if many. of our readers who have 
pursued the fortunes of James Annesley and 
Philippa Chester with so much interest through 
the volume are content to drop the history of 
their lives there without further inquiry, partic- 
ularly as Reade has unwittingly whetted curi- 
osity by vague allusions to a tale he could unfold 
if the reality of it were as pleasing as of that 
which had gone before. 

Be it our task to take up the pen where the 
author has laid it down, and gratify a laudable 
interest in the after-life of characters who, being 
historical, are not the exclusive property of Mr. 
Charles Reade, and therefore not to be put out 
of sight at his pleasure and bidding. 

Rummaging among musty books of the last 
century, peerages and state trials and volumes 
of The Gentleman's Magazine, we trace the in- 
cidents which Reade, while blending fact with 
fiction, has gracefully woven into his latest suc- 
cessful novel. As he says himself, in the note 
affixed to the concluding paragraph, ‘* many real 
names figure in it.” The hero and heroine; the 
**sillv, brutal lord,” Altham; the wicked uncle, 
Richard, Earl of Anglesey; Mr. Chester, of 
Stains; M‘Kercher, and the legal array at the 
Irish Exchequer, and many of the persons con- 
nected with the American episode in James 
Annesley’s history, had an actual existence, 
though Reade has undoubtedly used his privi- 
Jeges as a romancer to place them in situations 
and put words in their mouths which were the 
creations of his own teeming fancy. Neither 
has he scrupled, in describing the times in which 
his characters lived, to borrow boldly from other 
writers, a notable instance being his rendition 
of Swift's poetical version of card-table talk at 
Lady Betty's into characteristic prose. 


THE ANNESLEY FAMILY. 


To begin at the beginning—and that is with 
the family history—the Annesleys were an an- 
cient family of the county of Nottingham, in En- 
gland, and were supposed to have been living at 
the place called Anneslei (now a small village of 
274 inhabitants, according to the census) at the 
time of the Norman conquest. When the Con- 
(ueror made the general survey of the kingdom 
in 1079 there was a Richard de Aneslei owner 
of a seat there. From him the family is de- 
scended. His son and grandson are recorded 
as founding and endowing the Priory of Felley 
in said county, giving “‘to God, the Blessed 
big - Hellen, and Friar Robert the Her- 
mit the ace with the Appurtenances j r 
Alms.” For five cuntaslen tes bomedine ved 
upon these estates in Nottingham, marrying, giv- 
ing birth to sons and daughters, and dying, but 
doing nothiug of note. One was sheriff of the 








county in the reign of Edward I., another was 
in Parliament in Richard II.’s time, a third was 
a captain in Queen Elizabeth's army, and served 
against the Earl of Desmond in the rebellion. 
The Annesley who first gave evidence of the pos- 
session of superior talents was Sir Francis, and 
it was he who founded the fortunes of the family 
in Ireland. He was sent over there by James 
I., became Vice-Treasurer and Secretary of 
State and a member of the commission to ex- 
amine into the religious condition of the king- 
dom, acquired large estates by the king's favor 
and the confiscation of the property of his ene- 
mies, and died Viscount Valentia in 1660. His 
son and successor, Arthur Annesley, was one of 
the three Commissioners appointed by Cromwell's 
Parliament to govern Ireland, and was President 
of the Council at the time of the Restoration. 
Charles II. made him Earl of Annesley and a 
member of the Privy Council. He had three 
sons—first, James, who succeeded to his titles 
as Earl of Annesley and Viscount Valentia ; 
second, Altham, who became the first Baron 
Altham; and third, Richard, who went into the 
Church, became a Doctor of Divinity and Dean 
of Exeter, and upon the death of his second 
brother’s son without issue succeeded as the 
third Baron Aitham. ‘This clergyman was the 
father of the Lord Altham in our story, and the 
scoundrelly Richard, who afterward gathered 
unto himself all the honors, titles, and estates 
which had been conferred upon his ancestors 
since Sir Francis’s time. 

This brings us down to the time of the open- 
ing of Charles Reade’s story. Arthur, the fourth 
Lord Altham, ‘‘a little dark man, with a loud 
voice,” was passing his time in Dublin and on 
the estate at Dunmain, carousing and gaming, 
and his brother, Captain Richard Annesley, of 
the army, was with him, leading a life of equal 
dissoluteness, and waiting for him to drink him- 
self to death, which, in truth, he speedily did. 
Lord Altham’s wife was a natural daughter of 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. She was 
the mother of our hero. She led a wretched life 
with her brutal husband, who took her son from 
her and hid him in the country, and drove her 
out of Ireland. It seems that he hoped by his 
persecutions to kill her, so that he might marry 
the fine lady in the story, Miss Gregory, of whom 
he was deeply enamored. The child, James An- 
nesley, came up to Dublin from the country in 
1726 to seek his father, and most of the inci- 
dents related in Reade’s novel then occurred. 
Lord Altham died in 1727, and his brother Rich- 
ard boldly assumed the title and possession of 
the estates, and seizing the but half acknowl- 
edged heir by violence, hurried him on shipboard 
and sent him to Pennsylvania as a bound appren- 
tice, thus consummating the villainy he had so 
long brooded over. James passed fourteen years 
in slavery in America, and his usurping uncle 
reigned in his stead at home. In 1737, by the 
death of the fifth Earl of Anglesey, the elder line 
of the house of Annesley became extinct, and the 
titles fell to the Althams. ‘Thus, when James 
came back from America, his uncle, now a man 
of nearly fifty years of age, was wrongfully en- 
joving the distinctions of Earl of Anglesey, Vis- 
count of Valentia, and Baron Altham. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JAMES ANNESLEY. 


In the state trials and in the second volume 
of Burke’s Romance of the Aristocracy we find 
the real history of James Annesley, stripped 
of the imaginary surroundings which Charles 
Reade used to enhance the artistic effect of his 
novel. Burke's account, however, is a mere 
summary of M‘Kercher's adroit narrative pub- 
lished in Ireland in advance of the trial to influ- 
ence public opinion, and entitled Memoirs of an 
Unfortunate Young Nobleman. Reade has fol- 
lowed pretty closely the incidents in the child 
life of the hero, as recited by Sergeant Marshall 
in his opening for the plaintiff at the trial. James 
was sent out of the kingdom by his uncle soon 
after the death of his father, and was taken to 
America. He became an apprentice, or ‘‘slave,” 
as he is called in the narrative, to a rich planter 
named Drummond, in Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware. The planter was an inexorable master, 
and the poor boy suffered great hardship. The 
writer of the memoirs made the following ob- 
servations, which are of interest as illustrating 
the system of white slavery which existed in this 
country in colonial times: 

“‘Our American planters are not famous for human- 
ity, being often persons of no education, and havin 
been formerly slaves themselves, they revenge the i 
usage om received on those who fall into their hands. 
The condition of European servants in that climate is 
very wretched ; their work is hard, and for the most 
part abroad, ex to an unwholesome air; their 
diet coarse, being either poul, or bread made of Indian 
corn, or hominy or mush, which is meal of the same 
kind, moistened with fat of bacon, and their drink 
water sweetened with a little ginger and molasses.” 

James was befriended in the beginning of his 
captivity by an aged female white slave, who 
gave him some instruction ; but after four years 
she died, leaving him in deep affliction. He ran 
away from his master, and near the coast fell in 
with a party consisting, as he afterward learned, 
of a young woman (who had robbed her husband ) 
and her lover and a servant. He was captured 
in this company and taken to Dover jail, and 
came near meeting the fate of his companions, 
who were executed—not scourged, as the novel 
says. Drummond recovered him, and kept him 
three years longer, and then sold him to another 
planter, who was rather more humane. Here he 
became unintentionally the object of affection of 
two women—his master’s daughter, Maria, and 
a young Indian girl. ‘They persecuted him with 
addresses which were distasteful to him, and the 
Indian, in a rage at his obduracy, drowned her- 
self in an adjacent river. The parents of Maria 
discovered the infatuation of their daughter by 
the stratagem in the novel, and James 
was transferred to a planter in Sussex County, 
who dying, he was again sold to a neighbor of 
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his late master. It was while in the service of 
the latter that, being convalescent from a wound 
received from the vengeful brothers of his Indian 
admirer, he was lying under a hedge, and over- 
heard his master’s wife (not daughter) arranging 
with a slave (who appears to have been a white, 
not a mulatto) to rob her husband and fly from 
the country. He had the courage to remonstrate 
with her, and thus incurred her hatred, though 
for the time she dissembled, and pretended to 
transfer her regard to him. But after she had 
made an attempt to kill him with poison he re- 
solved to escape, and accordingly did so in the 
most expeditious manner at hand. He found a 
ship on the coast, which took him to the island 
of Jamaica, and there he enlisted on board of 
Admiral Vernon’s vessel as a common sailor. 
It seems that he told his history to his mess- 
mates, and that some one on board identified 
him. (Reade says the captain, his old school- 
fellow, Matthews.) At any rate, he was intro- 
duced to the captain and the admiral, who both 
took an interest in him, and sent him to England 
to prosecute his claim. Reade alludes to a par- 
agraph in the Gentleman's Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1741, which was the first intimation that 
the Earl of Anglesey had that his nephew was 
returning home to punish him. Turning to this 
old chronicle, we find the paragraph, and repro- 
duce it verbatim, as follows : 

‘* A Sailor lately entered on board the Falmouth is 
said to be the right Earl of A——. He declares that 
he was sent into Ireland +4 a certain Nobleman and 
in his 9th Year sold as a Slave for seven Years into 
Pennsylvania before the Expiration of which having 
attempted to escape he was retaken and obliged to 
serve seven Years more. A Gentleman who remem- 
bers the Advertisements published when the Boy was 
missing, corroborates this Account, and another who 
was his Schoolfellow and at whose Father’s House he 
boarded believes him to be the same Person. The 
Admiral has shown him so much as to make 
him a Midshipman.”—Gendl "8s Magazine for 1741, 
page 110. 

James Annesley arrived in England from 
America in the summer of 1741. He found 
friends who espoused his cause and supplied mon- 
ey to defray the expenses of a trial. M‘Ker- 
cher, one of the keenest minds at the Irish bar, 
was retained, and the two kingdoms were ran- 
sacked for evidence. Pending these investiga- 
tions the earl became discouraged, and actually 
went so far at one time as to enter into prepara- 
tions with his counsel to abandon the titles and 
estates to his nephew and retire into France. 
But James had the misfortune to kill a man ac- 
cidentally in the neighborhood of London, for 
which he was indicted and tried. The earl’s 
hopes then revived, and though James was hon- 
orably acquitted, he clung to his original resolu- 
tion to resist. The great trial involving the 
question of the legitimacy of James Annesley as 
the son and heir of the fourth Lord Altham be- 
gan in the Irish Court of Exchequer November 
11, 1743, before Lord Chief Baron Bowes and 
the Puisne Barons Mountenay and Dawson. 
The greatest lawyers in Ireland were engaged 
on either side, there being thirteen for the claim- 
ant and fifteen for the defendant. The trial last- 
ed fifteen days, and resulted in the complete tri- 
umph of James Annesley. 





AFTER THE GREAT TRIAL. 


The case tried in the Court of Exchequer was 
not directly on the merits of Annesley’s claim 
against his uncle, though that question was in- 
volved, and his legitimacy was affirmed by the 
verdict. The uncle was beaten, and now comes 
the most extraordinary part of the history of 
James Annesley. Nothing related in the pages 
of The Wandering Heir equals it. ‘Though the 
victor had suffered fourteen years of cruel wrong 
at the hands of his uncle, and had been robbed 
of thousands of pounds by the withholding of his 
estates, and put to great expense to establish his 
legitimacy, he never assumed the titles he had 
recovered, nor afterward disturbed his uncle in 
the possession of them. Burke speaks of his 
course as ‘‘ rather singular,” but offers no expla- 
nation of it. Neither does Reade. ‘To estab- 
lish his right to the Irish titles Annesley would 
have been compelled to carry his claims into the 
Irish House of Lords, and for the affirmation of 
his right to the English titles into the English 
House of Lords. We have seen from Reade’s 
analysis of his character that he was easily dis- 
heartened by apparent difficulties, and probably 
this was the reason why he was daunted when 
years of renewed litigation was the prospect now 
presented to him. Several other trials followed 
the great one in the Irish Exchequer—one for 
perjury against Mary Heath for her evidence in 
favor of Lord Anglesey, and another for assault 
by the earl on James—but these judicial inquir- 
ies led to no important results. 


PHILIPPA, 


In the real narrative of James Annesley's ad- 
ventures in America the reader has all along a 
painful sense of the absence of the most charm- 
ing character in Reade’s version of them—the 
boy Philip. It does not appear that the lady 
who became Annesley's wife in 1743 was ever in 
America, or that he knew her until after the 
trial. It is certain, however, that he married 
Miss Joanna Philippa Chester, daughter of Mr. 
Chester, of Stains-bridge, in Middlesex, and by 
her had one son and two daughters. The son, 
James Annesley, Esq., died November, 1763, 
without issue, and the eldest daughter was mar- 
ried to Charles Wheeler, Esq., son of Captain 
Wheeler, in the Guinea trade. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Chester, the uncle, is made 
to say of his niece Philippa, in the novel, ‘‘ I fear 
she is like her father, and will ne’er make old 
bones.” His apprehensions were too true, for 
Philippa died a few years after her marriage. 
We are sorry to spoil romance by recording that 
our hero married a second time, his wife being a 
daughter of Sir Thomas ]’Anson, of Bounds, 
near ‘lunbridge, in Kent, gentleman-porter of 


the Tower. By her he had a son, who died at 
the age of seven years, in 1764, and a daughter, 
who died at the age of twelve years, in 1765, 
ames Annesley himself died January 5, 1760, 

in the forty-fifth year of his age. 


THE WICKED UNCLE, 


Richard, Earl of Anglesey, survived his neph- 
ew one year, dying February 4, 1761. From 
the evidence elicited on the trial in the Court of 
Exchequer, and afterward in the Irish House 
of Peers on the question of the legitimacy of his 
son Arthur, it appears that he was one of the 
most consummate scoundrels of his time. Not 
satisfied with being a drunkard and robbing his 
nephew of his liberty and conspiring against his 
life, he abandoned hissown wife and daughters 
in the most cruel manner, sought to repudiate 
his marriage with the former, and actually did 
marry and cohabit with another woman during 
the countess’s life. The facts were brought out 
in the trial in the Irish House of Peers. In 
1727, the year his brother died, Captain Annes- 
ley, being then destitute of any fortune whatever, 
and passing as a bachelor, married in Dublin 
the only daughter of Mr. John Simpson, a 
wealthy and reputable citizen. He openly ac- 
knowledged this lady to be his wife, and when 
he came into possession of his titles he intro- 
duced her every where as the Countess of An- 
glesey. He lived amicably with her until 1730, 
she giving birth in the mean time to three daugh- 
ters. In that year he formed a criminal inti- 
macy with one Juliana Donovan, daughter of a 
person who kept an unlicensed ale-house near 
his country-seat, and being worked upon by this 
woman, he disowned his wife and children, and 
endeavored to prove that his marriage in 1727 
was illegal, as at that time he had a wife living 
in England named Anne Phurst. He failed to 
do this to the satisfaction of the English courts, 
but he never afterward lived with his wife, nor 
would he contribute to her support or that of his 
daughters. He married Juliana Donovan in 
1752, though his wife was living, and by this 
Juliana had a son, Arthur, who afterward claim- 
ed tobe his heir. One of the unfortunate daugh- 
ters by the marriage with Miss Simpson publish- 
ed a statement of the facts of the case in 1766, 
about the time the claim of Arthur Annesley 
was before the Irish peers. It is printed at 
length in Jacob’s Peerage, edition of 1769. The 
writer, who signs herself Dorothea Dubois, the 
latter being the name of her husband, gives a 
graphic account of her visit to her father at his 
country-seat at Camolin Park, in the County of 
Wexford, a few months before his death. It 
exhibits a curious picture of life in a ‘‘ noble 
family” in Ireland in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Mrs. Dubois says : 

“ Concealing my face, and knowing the situation of 
my father’s bed-chamber, I made my way to it with- 
out the least difficulty or obstruction, but alas! found 
a female alee sl with him from whom I could hope 


for little len’ She started when she saw me enter 
and disclose who I was by throwing myself on my 


ng van make 

closet where I formerly knew fire-arms hung, I 
started to my feet and charged her at her peril not 
to harm me, as she certainly would suffer for it if she 
did, as many knew of my coming and for what pur- 
which was to obtain a father’s blessing before he 
After a few more altercations not worthy of 

a tition she rang the bell, when a number of ill- 
looking wretches who dishonored the name of servants 
ap to seize and drag me out of the room. On 
finding myself thus attacked I drew a small silver- 
mounted pistol from my 


was set up at the sight of this formidable weapon. 

ting the harmless bugbear alone at my ferocious 
a I bid them why ~~ = nee ex- 
consequences. it they o} rough 

ear, but finding I did not fire, they pressed in upon =e. 
Three men at once laid hold on it, and had strength and 
valor sufficient to wrest it out of the hands of a weak 


my cloak, and effected their intention were I not 
under the banner of an all-wise, all-powerful Being, 
who ordered the to break. I was again sav 


by the same hand, who intimidated the heart of Mra 
Donovan's son from — off a pistol, which he cou- 
rageously held cocked at the back of my head, and oc- 
casioned his meeting a rebuke from an ignorant pantry- 
boy telling him, ‘You may do it yourself; I have no 
mind for the gallows.’ After this they hurried me 
down stairs into the hall, took my other pistol from 
me, but not before I had unscrewed the barrel and 
showed them there was nothing in it. Then it was 
my humble lot to be obliged to sit in the kitchen until 
they were ready to take me to jail, and was eye-witness 
to such things as gave reason for this reflection, ‘That 
where vice presided, order, regularity, and plenty were 


Arthor Annesley, the son of the ‘‘ wicked un- 
cle,” by Juliana Donovan, brought his claim to 
the Irish titles of Viscount of Valentia and Baron 
Altham before the Irish House of Peers in 1761. 
They were opposed by his kinsman, John Annes- 
ley, Esq., of Ballyson Castle, who was a descend- 
ant of John, the second son of Sir Francis An- 
nesley, the statesman of James I.’s time. ‘The 
case was pending four years, and attracted a great 
deal of attention, and was finally decided by the 

rs in favor of Arthur. The young viscount, 
jowever, was not so fortunate in his suit in the 
English House of Peers to be recognized in the 
English title of Earl of Anglesey. The English 
peers decided that the marriage with Juliana 
Donovan was illegal, and threw the claimant out 
of court. By this decision the earldom became 
extinct. The dignity of Anglesey. with the title 
of marquis attached was conferred fifty years 
later upon one of the most famous of the Water- 
loo heroes, the gallant Paget, who was no con- 
nection of the A family, and the title still 
remains in the Paget family. Arthur Annesley, 
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eighth Viscount Valentia, above mentioned, was 
a much more respectable man than his father, 
and was created Earl of Mountmorris by George 
III. He died in 1816, and was succeeded by 
his son George, the second earl, who died in 
1842, without issue, and the line of the “ wicked 
uncle,” as well as of the entire elder branch of 
the Annesley family, became extinct. 

There are now two noble families in England 
bearing the name of Annesley, both descended 
from Francis, the third son of Sir Francis, the 
statesman. One of these possesses the viscounty 
of Valentia and the barony of Altham, having 
succeeded to them upon the death of his distant 
kinsman, the ‘wicked uncle's” grandson; the 
other possesses the earldom of Annesley, which 
was created in 1789. The present ta- 
tives of these families, according to the latest 
Debrett, are, Arthur Annesley, ninth Baron Al- 
tham and eleventh Viscount of Valentia, born 
1843, a lieutenant in the Oxfordshire soomency 
Cavalry, and William Richard Annesley, fourt 
Earl of Annesley, born 1830, a Be car 
= for Ireland. The earl has a inguished 

rother, who is his heir, Colonel the Hon. Hugh 
Annesley, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, He 
was in the Caffre and Crimean wars, was severe- 
ly wounded at the battle of the Alma, and at 
present is M.P. for Cavan.—From the New York 
World, March 23. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. MIDDLETON, CARMAN, & Co., the 
well-known fish dealers in the Fulton fish mar- 
ket, New York, have lately received several 
specimens of an enormous fish, known as the 
‘Black Groper.’”? One of these, presented by 
them to the National Museum at Washington, 
was identified by Professor Git as Prom 
guasa, and belongs to the family Serranide, to 
the typical genus of which (Serranus) it was orig- 
inally referred. It is an inhabitant of Cuban 
waters and the West India seas, but has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily identified as occur- 
ring on the coast of the United States, although 
the young may perhaps have been described un- 
der another name, 

These fish, it is reported, were taken in shad 
seines, in the mouth of the St. John’s River, 
Florida, and must have been almost a match for 
their captors, as the one presented to the Na- 
tional Museum weighed 750 pounds, and had a 
length of nearly eight feet, with a circumference 
of about seven. In form and general appearance 
it resembles somewhat the sea bass, but has 
small eyes, placed much farther forward, and the 
tail fin is round; as indicated by the name, the 
color is almost black. Nothing special is on 
record in regard to its habits, unless it be the 
fish referred to in ELLioT’s Sports of North Car- 
olina as of gigantic size. The flesh of this fish 
is quite excellent, though rather coarse, and 
brings a good price in the Havana market. 
They may probably be considered as among the 
largest of the marine fishes on the coast of 
America, exceeded only by the sharks and rays, 
and by species of the sword-fish and tunny 
groups. 

A cast has been made at Washington of the 
specimen, which, with the skeleton, will shortly 
be placed on exhibition. 





The first report (for 1872) of Governor N. P. 
LANGFORD, superintendent of the Yellow Stone 
National Park, has just made its appearance, 
and contains an account of what has been done 
during the year to protect and preserve this 
interesting region for the benefit of future visit- 
ors. We are informed that new natural won- 
ders are continually discovered, and that the 


number of geysers, hot springs, etc., is almost 
countless. The Park was visited during 1872, 


in connection with the expedition of Professor 
HayYDEn, and new routes determined, by which 
access will be much easier than heretofore. At 
present the only mode of approach is by means 
of saddle and pack trains, and Governor Lana- 
FORD suggests the propriety of constructing 
several wagon-roads for the convenience of the 
public. One of these roads should start from 
a point about fifty miles above the junction 
of Henry’s Fork with the Snake River, and ex- 
tend eighty miles to the north. This will pass 
over or through the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, either by the Henry or the Targee 
Pass. Another practicable road would com- 
mence at the same 4g on Henry’s Fork and 
follow up the Middle Fork. This route would 
be shorter than the other, and lead more direct- 
ly to the Geyser Basin and Yellow Stone Lake, 
the distance between the two being about twen- 
ty miles. In the Park a road should be built 
from Gardiner’s River Springs across the Lower 
Geyser Basin, the distance being forty miles. 
The opening of these roads would insure the 
early erection of large and commodious public- 
houses at Monmouth Springs, Yellow Stone 
Falls, Yellow Stone Lake, and the Upper and 
Lower Geyser Basins. 

When these improvements are made it is 
thought that extensive settlements will spring 
up in that region, supported in part by the trav- 
el of tourists, and partly by the exportation of 
lumber made from valuable timber in the dis- 
trict. We are informed that there is no land in 
the Park suitable for agricultural purposes, al- 
though enough grass can always be found to 
feed the horses of tourists. No mines appear 
to have been detected, nor is there any prospect 
of them. It is recommended that, for purposes 
of police regulation, the Park be attached to 
Gallatin County, Montana; as, although more 
closely connected with Wyoming, access to the 
Park is considered impossible by way of that 
Territory. 


In reference to the occurrence of shad in the 
Mississippi Valley, we learn from Mr. H. A. Pat- 
TISON that while engaged professionally in the 
spring of 1867 in trying to close the Roman 
Crevasse in the Mississippi River, about sixty 
miles above New Orleans, he saw two fine shad 
taken with a dip-net from the water running 
through the crevasse. These were caught by 
a negro, who stated that he had never seen such 
fish before, and being afraid to eat them was 
perfectly willing to sell them. Mr. Pattison 
reports that he is willing to testify that they 
were equal in flavor to any he had eaten, either 





ttle Rock Railroad, and that while on White 
er he was informed by a former resident of 
North Carolina, who was perfectly familiar with 
the shad, that he had seen schools of them in the 
White River, in every respect undistinguishable 
from those in his native State. From the date, 
April 12, it would seem that the shad most 
probably enter the Mississippi about the be- 
ginning of that month, somewhat earlier than 
he period of their ascent of the rivers of Florida 
and Georgia. 


epee | to QuaTREFAGES, the principal sci- 
entific result of the recent national congress of 
archeologists and anthropologists, held at Brus- 
sels during the past summer, was the determina- 
tion of the existence of a popes in Belgium 
during the quaternary period, and of the extent 
of its culture and mode of life, proving, also, the 
existence of a trade with foreign countries ; like- 
wise that among the people of the present day 
there are elements handed down from the oldest 
times, even from the most ancient stone period. 


tie in 1857 in the location of the Memphis and 





By the publication of a supplementary num- 
ber, containing the proposed corrections of 

lates already issued, the important work of 

r. Witu1am H. Epwarps upon the butter- 
flies of North America completes its first vol- 
ume. It is needless to add to what we have al- 
ready said that no American work of the kind 
has ever been printed containing in its pages as 
satisfactory illustrations of the various species, 
new and old, as this of Mr. Epwarps. The vol- 
—_-* finished, embraces fifty plates, each em- 
bracing several figures, representing all the va- 
rieties of each species. 





The annual meeting of the American Fish- 
Culturists’ Association was held in New York 
on the 11th of February, at the office of Mr. 
GEORGE SHEPARD Pace. The annual address 
was given by the president, Rev. WILLIAM CLIFT, 
of Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, who presented a 
report upon the progress of pisciculture through- 
out the United States during the past year. 

A paper was read by Mr. Pace upon fish-cul- 
ture, the point of principal interest being an ac- 
count of the methods adopted in China. Some 
discussion took place upon a pew by Mr. Mata- 
ER on the proper method of impregnating the 
eggs of trout, the author of the paper advocating 
the natural method, while some gentlemen were 
in favor of the artificial process. 

A paper was read by A. P. Rockwoopn, of 
Utah, on the native fish of Utah; and another, 
by Colonel James WorRALL, on the movement 
for the restoration of fish in Pennsylvania. A 
communication was presented by Mr. Paxton 
upon the subject of the diminution of white- 
fish in Lakes Erie and Michigan, referring to a 
locality where six or eight years ago 60, were 
taken, while during the last season only 2000 
were captured. He expressed his intention of 
starting an establishment for the breeding of 
white-fish at Windsor, Canada, where the au- 
thorities have offered facilities, and for which 
the Canadian government has made an appro- 
priation. 

In the course of a discussion as to the number 

of eggs to be obtained from a trout, it was as- 
serted that fish weighing a pound produced 500, 
while some claimed that the number would be 
at least twice as great. 
The officers for the current year are, presi- 
dent, Witt1amM CLIFT; secretary, A. G. CoL- 
LINs; treasurer, B. F. Bowes; executive com- 
mittee, Sera GREEN, E. A. Brackett, and M. 
C. Epmunps. The association adjourned to 
meet in New York city on the second Monday 
in February, 1874. 


The Panama Star and Herald of February 16 
contains an account of a marine animal, resem- 
bling in many respects the celebrated “‘ sea-ser- 
vent’? of the Northern Atlantic, which was seen 
rom the deck of the steamer Guayaquil a few 
days before, when off the Pearl Islands, in the 
Bay of Panama. Its head was like that of a 
sea-horse (Hippocampus), and its length, esti- 
mated from the undulations of its body as they 
appeared above the water, was about twenty-five 
feet. A large sting-ray fish was seen in its com- 
pany. The Guayaguil is a vessel belonging to 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, plying 
between Guayaquil and Panama. 





On the evening of the 27th of November, 1872, 
Europeans were favored with a shower of falling 
stars, which has now become one of the most 
interesting of all on record. From the great 
shower of 1833 dates the revival of a more in- 
telligent interest in the subject of shooting- 
stars, until at last the studies of Newron of 
New Haven, Weiss of Vienna, and SCHIAPAREL- 
LI of Milan have led to quite an exact know!l- 
of the nature of these bodies. When 
finally there could no longer be any doubt that 
some, if not all, of these meteors were related in 
a peculiar and intimate manner to the comets, 
it became possible, in 1868, for Professor WeIss 
to state the probable connection between Brr- 
La’s comet and.the meteors that had been often 
observed about the Ist of December, and to pre- 
dict that we should probably experience a star- 
shower in 1872 on passing near to that comet. 
The shower came as predicted—it was well seen 
in the early evening twilight at stations in our 
Atlantic States, and was very brilliant in Europe. 
This preliminary verification of the views of 
Professor WeEIss was, however, not the most in- 
teresting circumstance. No sooner had Ku1n- 
KERFUES, Of Gottingen, determined the apparent 
radiant point of the meteors than he computed 
their orbit about the sun, and finding that the 
really moved in a path nearly coincident with 
that of BreLa’s comet, he proceeded to reason 
upon their probable future course. He states 
that he concluded that if the observed meteors 
radiated from the point observed by him, they 
must be moving toward the — int of 
the sky, which was near the star Theta Centauri, 
in the southern heavens, and that, if looked for 
soon enough, they might oy / be seen as a 
faint cloud in that region. The idea was suffi- 
ciently bold, yet so interesting and novel that 
Professor KLINKERFUES felt himself warranted 
in sending to the director of the observatory 
at Madras the following remarkable telegram: 
“ Gottingen, November Biela touched Earth 
on the . near Theta Centauri.” 
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searched for and found the planet Neptune pre- 

dicted by Lz Verrier, Pogson now turned his 

telescope upon the spot indicated, and, the third 
time of searching, at last beheld the comet as a 
very faint, diffused spot of light. The observa- 
tions of position made by Pogson, and now re- 
ceived by mail, have been subjected to a careful 
study by Oppoizer, of Vienna, and he concludes 
that there is every reason to believe this to be 
one of the two portions of BreLa’s comet, both 
of which have been lost to telescopic sight for 
twenty years. The other portion will very prob- 
ably continue to elude the powers of theoretical 
astronomy to trace its path and discover its 
whereabouts, yet it is by no means improbable 
that it may be discovered by some of the many 
busy comet-hunters. 

It will be seen that the history of Brera’s 
comet may be thus epitomized. It pursued an 
elliptic orbit, in obedience to the law of gravita- 
tion, until 1845, when it was by some unknown 
force divided into two portions. These were 
seen in 1853, by which time they had separated 
several millions of miles from each other. For 
twenty years they have not been again seen. 
Meantime the study of the shooting-stars taught 
us that the latter were often fragments or the 
minute components of comets. 

The observations of the star-shower of 1872 
(November 27) show that the earth then passed 
through a portion of a comet, which must have 
been formerly a part of BreLa’s comet; and 
finally, the same observations enabled the as- 
tronomer to predict and to discover the lost 
comet. 

The conclusion of the whole matter may be 
accepted by astronomers in the expression— 
comets become star-showers when the earth 
passes through them, and showers of shooting- 
stars are comets. It is not yet known that 
mankind received any harm from the events of 
November 27, 1872! 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue universal fondness for natural flowers is the 
true reason why there is always a brisk business kept 
up in making artificial flowers. No ornaments for the 





dress and hair of all women, especially for the young, 
are so graceful and attractive as buds and blossoms, 
leaves and trailing vines. Paris is the great head- 
quarters of the artificial flower trade. While it is car- 
ried on to a considerable extent in London, and some- 
what in this country, the productions of Paris are 
more true to nature and more delicately beautiful 
than those of any other country. The best French 
makers study floral botany with close attention, and 
understand the minutest characteristica, A multitude 
of workers are employed in this industry in Paris, a 
large part of the work being done by women and chil- 
dren. The materials used are various—cambric, ba- 
tiste, kid, muslin, crape, silk, wire, wool, dyes, pig- 
ments, gums, varnishes, glue, etc. The selection of 
the coloring substances is one of the most important 
features of the trade, requiring much discrimination 
and skill. Petals of batiste or cambric are usually 
dyed after being cut into shape, the tint being light- 
ened in parts by a drop of water, or deepened by 
painting with a camel’s-hair pencil. Stamens are made 
of little balls of silk fastened to the ends of fine wires, 
and properly tinted; buds are made of balls of cotton 
wool, and then fashioned and colored in the proper 
way for each particular variety. The putting together 
of the several parts of a flower calls for nimble fingers, 
delicate touch, accuracy of eye, and considerable taste, 
as may well be supposed. 

About two years ago the attention of the London 
public was especially directed to the use of arsenic 
green in coloring the leaves. Little children were 
employed on certain parts of the work, involving con- 
stant handling of green leaves and grasa, One spe- 
cialty, known as “‘ grass-work,” was fastening small 
glass beads to a sort of feathery grass, to give it a 
sparkling appearance. The threading of the beads, 
and the subsequent shaking to see if they were secure, 
dislodged particles of arsenic green, which poisoned 
the air, and seriously injured the poor children. Re- 
cent acts of P»rliament have regulated work in facto- 
ries, 80 that the uvalth of women and children is bet- 
ter protected than formerly, by limiting the number 
of hours for work, and securing proper ventilation 
and cleanliness. Yet much work is taken by father 
or mother to be done at nome, and the necessity of 
poverty forces little children to deleterious employ- 
ments. This branch of industry is, like so many oth- 
ers, very much at the mercy of ever-changing fashion. 
But we wish all fashions of decorating the costume 
were as natural and charming as that which \_ads to 
the imitation of beautiful things in nature. 





Carlo Patti, the celebrated violinist, whe recently 
died in St. Louis, was the only brother of Adelina 
Patti (Marchioness de Caux), of Carlotta Patti, and of 
Amalia Patti Strakosch. The family is, perhaps, un- 
paralleled in the musical annals of both continents. 





Last February a young lad of fourteen shot a com- 
panion about his own age witha pistol. Apparently 
the boy intended no barm, but was utterly ignorant of 
the use of fire-arms. The two lads had always been on 
good terms with each other, and no quarrel had arisen. 
Judge Brady, before whom the case was tried, con- 
sidered the crime manslaughter in the fourth degree, 
and in pronouncing sentence said: 

“The use of the 1 has become a in 
New York among all classes of her population. You 
are the youngest whom I have ever had to try on the 
charge of murder. I think it best that you should suf- 
fer some punishment for the crime you have commit- 
ted. I t that I have not the power to punish the 
person who sold the pistol to you. There should be 
some legislation for the punishment of those who sell 
istols indiscriminately. I send you to the House of 

uge. 


Three lady members have recently been admitted to 
the Michigan State Medical Society, one to that of 
Rhode Island, and one to that of Kansas. These were 
all graduates of the Pennsylvania Women’s Medical 
College. In England all the restrictions on the admis- 
sion of ladies to the advantages of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of London have been removed. 


A Massachusetts man is going to build and superin- 
tend a paper-pulp mili in Yokohama, Japan. Bamboo 
and similar material will furnish stock. The pulp, 
after being bleached, will be shipped to New York. 


A recent Treatise on Apoplexy asserts the chief canse 
of this disease in New York to be the excessive use of 
alcoholic drinks. Among other causes are mentioned 
overeating, excessive use of opium and other narcot- 
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mental shocks, and powerful emotions, It has gen- 
erally been supposed that florid, full-faced, and short- 
necked persons were especially liable to apoplexy, but 
medical testimony disproves this opinion. Apoplexy 
is most frequent between the ages of sixty and seven- 
ty, but infants die with this disease much oftener than 
is generally supposed. 


From Turning-Points in Life, by Frederick Arnold, 
which has been just published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, we quote a little advice in reference to the 
choice of a profession—a matter of deep interest to 
every young man: 


“Of course the preferences of youth are often imag- 
inary, and are often subjected to revision. Still it is a 
t thing to get a youth to feel a distinct preference 

‘or any pursuit, to map out, even in outline, any thi 
like a chart of the future....The best practical ad- 
vice, pevheoe, is that the bias and tendency of a boy 
should be understood, and the object in life early de- 
fined, to which he can work up. Nothing is more to 
be deprecated than the aimless, desultory way in which 
80 — young men are unfortunately brought up, 
and nothing gives the character so much strength and 
energy a6 a definite object. That is a time of very 
reat perplexity to young men when their path in life 
obscure, an they doubt whither they shall turn, 
The way is often indicated to them by their self-knowl- 
edge, their knowledge of their own ability or inabil- 
ity, and by the openings which Providence seems to 

indicate to them.” 





Hungry travelers in France are refreshed in a most 
comfortable manner. One who experienced the bene- 
fit of the system tells his story thus: 

“The guard put his head in the window of the train 
and politely asked, ‘Shall I order a dinner for you at 
the next station? It will be served in the train for 
three francs, and the dishes removed at the next stop- 
eae * By all means order it.’ The telegraph 
carried the order ten miles ahead, and when the train 
drew up at the station the door was opened, and a cir- 
cular basket, three feet high and one Hoot in diameter, 
was put into our compartment. Upon the top were 
knife and fork, spoon and napkin, a bottle of water 
and a flask of wine and a glass, a little salt and pepper, 
and a large roll. Opening the door in the side of the 
basket, we saw four shelves, on each shelf adish. [We 
omit the bill of fare.] We ate our dinner quietly and 
comfortably while the train rushed along at thirty 
miles an hour, and then restored the dishes to their 
places. When the next stoppage was made a porter 
removed the basket and received the pay.” 


A new volcano has been discovered in California, 
about seventy-five miles from Moleje, a town in Lower 
California, situated on a bay of the same name. More 
than twenty vent holes are reported, from which amoke 
is emitted in jets. Earthquakes have been rather com- 
mon in Moleje for several years past; and now it is 
believed they have had their origin in this newly dis- 
covered volcane. 





Complaint is made by some of our most eminent 
physicians that druggists of high standing disreyard 
the terms of written prescriptions, using their own 
judgment to vary the ingredients. It ie also asserted 
that it is not an uncommon practice for druggists to 
reduce the proportions of costly ingredients, Those 
who are so unfortunate as to require medicines must 
patronize only druggists of proved trustworthiness, 





Chicage does not seem, judging by the police re- 
ports, to have changed in character much since there 
was a religious gathering of ministers and laymen in 
that city a few years ago. On that occasion an aged 
clergyman, somewhat broken in mind and body, arose 
in the meeting and said, “ Friends, I am far upon my 
journey to the Celestial City, but I could hot help stop- 
ping on my way to attend this meeting in Chicago.” 
Here a voice from the multitude was heard by all— 
“Chicago is not on that road.” The effect was elec- 
trical, especially upon the poor old gentleman, who 
was so confused that he could say no more, and was 
obliged to sit down. 


* Queen Victoria will appear in public next eeason 
more than she has any year since the death of Prince 
Albert.” So says the Chicago Poat, and no donbt the 
information comes directly from her Majesty. 





In France there are over a thousand packs of hounds 
used for hunting the stag, boar, fox, and the hare. 





All nations seem to be groaning under the weight 
ot debt. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, there 
are seven European nations which owe upward of 
£100,000,000 each. They are: 


tbat BAP iik cee cccscsccscces £790,000,000 
France...... BURRS eecccccrcccccces 745,000,000 
TERT en: 0000 MEA beseccces cece 860,000,000 
BRAGS. ....0cc POUR peecccccecccce 855,000,000 
re eee. | re 806,000,000 

ane PTTTTTITT TT TTits, ree 261,000,000 * 
EEG cc cece cnccecosvccetseceses 124,000,000 
£2,944,000,000 


The liabilities of the German empire may be estimated 
at about £208,000,000. Taking the five grand divisions 
of the world, the chief debts in each are stated thus: 





£4, 1885,000,000 

The Gazette goes on to remark that “ these figures are 
80 stupendous that it is hardly possible to comment on 
them. But it is a suggestive circumstance that with 
perhaps three exceptions—the Uni*ed States, Germany, 
and ourselves—all these countries are steadily increas- 
ing their debts. The greater portion of them have 
been created within the memory of the present gener- 
ation; the great majority of them are rising still with 
a rapidity which is adding annually hundreds of mill- 
ions to the national liabilities of the world.” 





Compressed Irish peat, possessing the deneity of 
coal, and a very good substitute for it, will soon be 
found abundantly in the English market, 


Rats are learning the evil ways of men, Generally 
they have been accused of stealthily taking such arti. 
cles a8 would relieve the natural pangs of hunger, 
which in the eye of humanity, if not of law, is some 
extenuation of the crime. But “ evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” and now rate, jie men, are 
beginning to steal gold. A gentleman of Nash 





villa, 
Tennessee, recently placed his wateh ct od yell 


before retiring at nizht. In the morniigjit 

appeared. The servant had been into the room to 
make a fire, and was questioned about the missing ar~ 
ticle, but he denied any knowledge of it. The gentle- 
man then instituted a thorough search, and at length 
found the watch forced half-way into a rat-hole. On 
pulling it out the four-footed thief was found entan- 
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THE LATE DR. GUTHRIE. 


Tue Rev. TaHomas Guturie, D.D., born at 
Brechin, Forfar,.in 1803, was the son of an in- 
fluential merchant and banker of that place. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and licensed as a 
preacher in 1825. After spending some months 
upon the Continent in the study of anatomy, 
chemistry; and natural philosophy, he returned 
to Scotland, and for two years worked in his 
father’s bank. In 1830 he commenced his ca- 
reer as a clergyman, being ordained to the min- 
istry of Arbirlot, in his native county, and in 
1837 was appointed one of the ministers of the 
Old Greyfriars, in Edinburgh, where his preach- 
ing attracted such crowded congregations that a 
new church (St. John’s) was erected specially 
for him, and soon became the most popular in 
the city. It was here that he began to take that 








THE LATE REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


tea 


prominent part in the Non-intrusion controversy 
which has linked his name so closely with those 
of Cuatmers, CanpLisu, and Cunnincuam, 
and which ended in the secession of four hun- 
dred ministers, who resigned their livings in the 
Established Church rather than submit to the 
interference of the state with what they deemed 
to be the Scriptural right of the people to a voice 
in the selection of their spiritual teachers. 

The chief exploit of his life was his famous 
**Manse Tour” in 1845. The ministers who 
for conscience sake had left their comfortable 
‘**manses”—Anglice, parsonages—were wretch- 
edly housed and provided for, and Dr. Gururie 
conceived the idea of traveling through Scotland 
to collect £116,000 wherewith to start a fund 
for manse building. ‘This he always looked back 
upon as his greatest achievement, and the great 
labor which it involved brought on that heart- 


























4 
Cure 


disease which ultimately shortened his days. In 
connection with this matter we may mention a 
very clever and friendly spirited caricature, by 
the Rev. WaLtace Duncay, of Peebles, in which 


the ‘‘big beggarman,” as Dr. Gururi£ was fond | 


of calling himself, is represented trudging cheer- 
fully along, staff in hand, and bearing upon his 
back the enormous load of the seven hundred 
homes then to be built for the houseless Free 
Church ministers. The sketch is entitled *‘ The 
Modern Samson,” and was published in aid of 
the manse fund. It is now very rare. 

Dr. Guturie was also one of the first promot- 
ers of ragged schools, and beyond doubt their 
most eloquent advocate. He was a fervid and 
impassioned preacher, alternately moving his au- 
dience to uncontrollable laughter, and then melt- 
ing them to tears; his picturesque language, pro- 
fuse imagery, and thrilling pathos were irresisti- 





ble, and his largeness of heart, catholicity of 
spirit, and geniality made him respected and be- 
loved by men of every creed and sect. In 1862 
he was Moderator of the Free Church. Since 
then, by medical advice, he bas but rarely ap- 
peared in the pulpit, but has been especially enr- 
nest in his advocacy’of the Waldensian Uburch. 
and thé extension of its work from the ancestral 
valleys to the wide-spread field of Italy. His 
principal literary works are, The @ in Eze- 
kiel, Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, 
The Way to Life, The City: its Sim’ and Sor- 
rows, and some others. He was alsq@well known 
as the editor of the Sunday M. 6. 

The malady from which he’ had suffered for 
twenty-four years was much aggravated last au- 
tumn by an attack of rheumatism. He gradu- 
ally became worse, and for some days before his 
death ali hopes of his recovery had been given 














up. He died on the 24th of February, at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, an 1 was buried at E dinburgh 
on the 28th. The funeral ceremony attrac ted an 
immense crowd of sorrowing sympathizers. ‘The 
rocession was & mile in length, and included the 
leading men of the Church, the corporation, and 
the nniversity. The boys of the Ragged School 
and of the Indus strial Brigade also followed. 
ibe ring Dr. GuTuRie’s illness the Queen sent 
m than once inquiring as to his progress, and 
fter ial demise the Duke of Argyll, by desive of 
er M jesty, sent a letter to his el lest son, ex- 
ressing “to the bereaved wido w and family or 
et Gerurie her Majesty's sincere sympathy 
with them, as well as her Majesty ‘s very true 
the loss of one so good and so useful.” 
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THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL. 
Tux lower illustration on page 300 is a char- 
‘‘Ship of the Desert” 
ts cem™manding officer. The engraving 

a vivid sense of the heat and drought 
which we associate with those countries where 
the camel is found. The surface of the ground 
is totally bare of vegetation, and the broad elastic 
foot of the camel is just suited to alternate tracts 
of rough rock or yielding sand. The sky ap- 
pears intensely and monotonously blue; naga 
cloud is visible, and it is evident that water- 

proof wrappers are not favorite articles of im- 
portation among the Arabs. The vegetable crea- 
a couple of palm-trees. And 


acteristic picture of the 


tion is represented by 


what shail we say about the camel? Shall we 
describe him out of our ‘inner consciousness,” 
as that ingenious and oft-quoted German did? 
lo our fancy the camel appears the very imper- 


sonation of the East. He is a queer-looking fel- 
nd a newly landed foreign horse 
is generally hor ribly afraid of him. No wonder, 
for he is such an odd mixture. The profile of 
his face is just that of a Nubian negro, his neck 
like Annie Laurie's) is like the swan, while his 
body is that of a bullock which has suffered from 
chronic rheumatism, set on the legs of an elderly 
cab horse from the land of Brobdingnag. As 
‘or his hide, it is so hard and dry, it seems the 
very reflex of the climate. Modern travelers 
have been wont to abuse the camel, and to de- 

¢ him as an ill-tempered brute, often afflict- 
ed with the mange. But is not the life he leads 
to sour the sweetest temper! Fancy 
rudging on for days with nothing to eat exeept 
a cake of millet mixed with gum, and an occa- 
sional nibble at a dry bush by the way-side, as 
flavorless as a discarded hearth broom! Fancy 
suflering agonies of thirst, and being loaded with 
goat-skins full of water which you are not allow- 


low, the camel, 


enouglt 


ed to taste! 


THE BETEL-NUT. 
Turre is a fascination in the betel-nut more 
nary than in the tobacco passion. The 
consumption of the latter in chewing alone, in 
the United States, is a modern phenomenon. 
An inveterate chewer may have moral resolution 
enough to break off the habit, though it rarely 
happens that an effort is made to do so, as an 
apology is found for continaing a practice that 
is positively destroying the foundations of health. 
Once addicted to chewing tobacco, to abandon 
it is an achievement few have the happiness to 
perform, notwithstanding the melancholy mor- 


extraordl 


tality of men in the meridian of life who are 
constantly being destroved by the subtle influ- 
ence of that strange plant on the nervous sys- 
tem. Thus sudden palsy of the heart, palsy of 


a limb, palsy of one-half the tongue, and even 
instantaneous death, are traceable by physicians 
to excessive use of tobacco. But the vice of 
betel-nut chewing is still more remarkable. 
Wher the habit is established there seems no 
retreat. The victim wears out his teeth, gums, 
and digestion, and dies with an unsatisfied long- 
ng for another quid. Betel-nut trees thrive in 
t parts of tropical India, the Indian Archi- 
velago, and the Philippine Islands. They grow 
ip gracefully about thirty feet, rarely more than 
eight inches in diameter. It is an areca cate- 
chu. Penang is the universal name of the nut 
in those places where it is produced; hence 
Pulo Penang means a betel-nut island. At six 
years of age the tree commences bearing nuts 
of the size of a small pullet’s egg, of a bright 
yellow color, inclosed in a husk similar to that 
of the cocoa-nut; within is a spherical nut, very 
much like a nutmeg. Broken, a bit of it is 
wrapped up with a piece of unslacked lime in a 
peculiar leaf, the Siri betelpiper, extensively cul- 
tivated for that purpose. The gums and mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth are quickly stain- 
ed a brick red; the teeth crumble to a level with 
the gums; and in that condition an inveterate 
hetel-chewer is wretched without a supply. 
here are large plantations of betel-nut trees in 
Java to meet the demand for home consumption 
(in distant provinces. To augment the pleas- 
those who can afford it add tobacco to the 
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sue Ruvvranon of the Improved Wilson Sewing- 
Machine is 80 thoroughly estat plished that no word in 
ita commendation is n scessary, The plan ado ted b 

the manufacturers of this famous machine of Le i y 
their p ric es so low a8 to come within the reac yaa 
poorer classes, certainly ent t es them to the + 4 - 
of those who are really most in need of pips = ) ticle 
Saleeroom at TOT Broadway, New York, any ae . 
other cities in the United States. The Cor ipany went 


agents in country towns.—[Com.} 
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THE WINTER CLIMATES OF THE 
FAR NORTHWEST. 

Tux climatic record of the engineers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad for the past winter presents some in- 
teresting data bearing upon the future of the great 
Northwest. From the official statements published, it 
appears that, despite the extraordinary rigors and ex- 
cessive nows of the past winter, the snow-fences along 
that line have enabled the trains to run with but little 
interruption. Although the winter is one of those of 
cyclical cold, it has visited the Eastern States and 
Canada almost as roughly as the farther West. In 
the Rocky Mountains, east of the main divide, at 
Bozeman, near the summit level of the Northern Pa- 
cific, from the 5th to the 25th of January (mid-winter) 
inclusive, the average temperature was above the freez- 
ing point, and it is strikingly noticeable that in Mon. 
tana the winter is, in point of mildness, in strong 
contrast to that experienced in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, as also, it might be added, that usually felt in 
Canada. So marked was this mildness that the farm- 
ers in Montana began their plowing in the last days 
of January. But the winter climates of Oregon and 
Washington Territory exhibit still more striking con- 
trasts with those of the States which border the Upper 
Mississippi and lakes, and, indeed, of the whole East. 
The bland and uniform condition which prevails on 
the Pacific belt may be inferred from the fact that at 
Portland, Oregon, the mean temperature for January 
was forty-five degrees above zero, with but one snow 
of two and a half inches, the grass growing and flow- 
ers blooming early in February, without artificial pro- 
tection. The comparatively low levels of the Northern 
Pacific route, its holding largely to the river valleys of 
the Missouri, Yellowstone, and Columbia—all natural 
avenues to the Pacific Ocean—together with the ocean- 
ic warmth of the Asiatic marine current, wafted over 
these regions by the westerly winds, explain their com- 
parative mildness in winter. While every where east 
of the Rocky Mountains the winter of 1872-73 has been 
exceptionally cold, the Pacific seaboard has been un- 
usually free from the biting blast and the snow storm 
of the Atlantic belt. These facts have a most import- 
ant bearing on the future of the Northwestern tier of 
Territories, and warrant the conclusion of many emi- 
nent geographers at . ~tatesmen that these ‘l'erritories 
will constitute ap “™y.re of wealth in themselves.— 
[New York Times orial.) 


DIAMONDS. 

In the selection and purchase of Diamonds, those 
who have had little experience in the operation, and 
have given but little thought to it, will do well to take 
the deliberate judgment of some respectable jeweler, 
who can give scientific and artistic as well as mercan- 
tile reasons for his advice. It is the object of Stare 
& Marovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), to establish for 
themselves such a reputation in this particular as can 
only be obtained and retained by study and intelligence 
as well as by honesty in imparting to their customers 
the conclusions which they reach themselves. To fix 
absolute tables for the valuation of Diamonds in the 
present condition alike of the supply and of the de- 
mand is simply impossible. To affect to do so is mere 
charlatanism. The tables used in the trade are based 
on the general assumption that a Diamond increases 
in value in proportion to its weight, and in the ratio 
of the square of its weight. They were drawn up by 
Jeffries, an Englishman, in 1750, and were accurate 
enough perhaps in the days when the Regent of Or- 
leans paid Governor Pitt £135,000 for a Diamond of 136 
carats, and the Armenian Schaffras obtained of the Em- 
press Catharine IT. 450,000 roubles, a pension of 20,000 
a year more, and a patent of nobility, for the “‘ Orloff 
Diamond ” of 194 carata. But in our own times Dia- 
monds above five carats find fewer, and Diamonds of 
five carats and less incomparably more buyers than a 
century ago. All that can now be said to be certain 
about the value of Diamonds is that a fairly sized stone, 
well proportioned, properly cut, free from any tinge of 
color, speck, flaw, mark, or fissure, neither marred with 
“silk” nor with “salt,” is of higher value now than it 
has ever heretofore been, and that such a stone may be 
purchased of an honest and competent dealer with per- 
fect confidence that no probable contingency will ever 
in the lifetime of this generation, cause any consider- 
able depreciation.—{Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YY aan Knowledge e is a Virtue, Ignor- 
ance isa Crime. You know now, if not ‘before, 
that the New Elastic Truss permanently cures Rupture. 
It is worn night and day with ease and comfort; it 
retains the rupture securely. It is sold cheap! It is 
very durable! It is sent by mail every where by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No, 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who 
Be send cire ulars free or application, 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York, 


CHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS, 


In every department of Literature, all in fine Libra 
condition. Descriptive and Priced Catalogues mailed 
gratis. A. L. LUYSTER, 

_ (Established 1840. ) Loncon, & 138 Fulton St., N.Y. 





IX THOUSAND ) RETAILERS and millions of the 
people say Good 
“CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES are the Best. 


y HAT is the use of buying a good i Shoe if it will 
be through at the toe in two weeks. 


SILVER TIPS 


PREVENT THIS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? A hy 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered — any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Ad 

BENJ.W. ete Hy Publisher, 

489 Tarep Avenve, New York. 














ROPER HOT 





ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N. Y. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


anit. June june 37, 1071. Awended first CT eae wi 
wk ts one of the 








er e) 
of their introduction. 
here. They 


wanted everyw 
roll at he aad “100 cent. profit. Sample 
‘ais ates B give ore =} sample Button: hole Cutter 


Please state in as papiegen saw’ 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lam psin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


GU ARDIAN SAFETY LAMP, 


Entirely New. 
aes by the New York 
Fire Department who 
ronounced it the Safest 
loop for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c, 
Agents Wantep. Ex- 
clusive sale guaran’ 
Territory given free. 
Address DAVID LUBIN, 
Care of Edward Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


$25,000 Given Away 


IN pen premiums to the subscribers of 
TRANSATLANTIO Magaztng. The publishers of the 
Transatlantic, instead of expending the above amount 
in cheap Chromos, will distribute among the first 
25,000 new subscribers for the = resent year the sum of 
$25,000 in cash, as follows: One present of eeee: 
two of $1000; five of $500; ten of $100; fif 
of $50; fifty of $25; two hundred of $10; a 
twenty-two hundred and fifty of $5. The distribution 
will be made as soon as 25,000 new names are received. 
The Transatlantic, now in its seventh volume, contains 
each month 128 pages of the best stories and essays 
from all the ae Sees magazines, and is the 
cheapest magazine America, a of the 
extraordinary premiums. This Popul at magazine for 
#3 00 per year in advance, and a chance for a present 
besides! Specimen copies 25 cents, prepaid. 

KE. A. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

No. 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


THE TRADE WAGON, 


\f KYA) 



























SS 


A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
carriage-maker, or the onLy manufacturers, 


_8.N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Ohio. 





PENSIONS. (392002? & 
2 —— cee and in- 
crease some of the present rates. Ap ly to Dr. F. 
SALTER, late Medical Referee U. 8 Pension Bu- 
reau, W w jashington, Dn. c. 


MARTIN’S 


IMPROVED BRICK 
MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


AMES M’F’G CO., Chicopee, Mass 














_ For Cleansing the Teeth. 
CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS A SPECIALTY. 
A large lot of Lace Curtains 

LAMBREQUINS, 





from Auction. Prices less than 
cost of importation. 


walla 's Patent Adjustable Hard- 





FURNITURE, Price 6 pr cent om than 
: 4ND cornices of similar style. 

G.L. KELTY & CO., 
COVE RINGS, Broadway, near Astor Place. 
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$500 IN PREMIUMS, 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 





La hdl 
- KGS = 
EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. Ten Days 
Enormously Pro- 


Earlier than 
ductive > ane oe EXCELLENT FLAVOR. 
$1 per pound; 4 pounds by mail, postpaid, for $3 50. 


COMPTON'S SURPRISE, 826 Bushels 
to the Acre, A little later than Early Rose. ual 
in Quality. $3 per pound, by mail, postpai 


$500 will be awarded as PREMIUMS to those 
who produce the it Quantity from one pound. 
Descriptive Circulars of the above, with list of 300 
varieties of Potatoes, free to all. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 200 pages, 
with Colored Chromo, 2% cents. 

A New Tomato, the ‘‘ARLINGTON.” Early, solid, 
and productive. ’ Price, 5c. per tn Five packets 
for $1. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York, 


A MANUAL OF 


HOM@@OPATHIC 
VETERINARY PRACTICE, 


Giving the ee emt g when tag of the Horse, Cow, 
Ox, Ass, Mule, Sheep, Goat, g, Fow rls, Ducks, Geese, 
Turk &e. Pek &o, Illustrated, substan- 
tially Price $5. This is the t and most com- 
plete and —— work in print; the only work into 

which the “new remedies” have been intro- 











per 
scriptive Circular. Will be sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homa@oratuic Paarmacy, 


145 Grand St., bet. Broadway & Elm St., New York. 











For Sale by Upholsterers. 


No Cords or Balances Used. 
*OpBl} O43} 0} Jueg 
SMYUIL CNV STIGOW 





486 Street, 
Broadway, N.Y. City. 
TRUE TIME FOR $1. 302m 


— ay Time-Keeper, Compass, 3l Indicator. A 
~ ect GEM for the cnet of every traveler, trader, 
y, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and aiso thao rior compass. Usual watch- 
size, steel ony crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for onl Sis ~ 
83 for $2. Circulars sent free. ry one. Order 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


- LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, | 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


Cuts ~ better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pa 
for itself the first time ‘used. a repaid to an «d 
dress, safely packed, upon recei of 56 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN ' LOVEJOY, 

229 W. ashington St., Boston. 


S ISSE Sues 


t can 





stand alone. 
nounced by all to wate moet 
novel, amusing ifying, 
and enjoyable my RY for 
the little ones ever intrc- 
=. "Tis the best baby ter- 

r in the world. Every 
child, from 4 months to 8%; 
ears old, should have one. 





finished, with blue, 
or green cord, and may te 
attached to a'door or Wit- 
dow, a post or fay trec. 
Agents wanted. Send P. 0. 
order or registered letter fcr 
sample chair. 

Colvin Baby Uhair Co., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Cmte for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
EROY & CO., 744 Broadway, } New York. 




















hy TRAV oe Se SINS one <IG 


UNTING +* 
86 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢c. 


“ Buome’s Atpum.” Each number has 82 quartt, 
pages first-class Piano Music. Best So altzes 
Galops, Quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, Mendelssohn 
Clari 1, § trauss, Faust Parlow Herman, &c., for 50c, 
mailed. FRED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, Broadway. 








B. F. ADAMS & CO., Springfield, Mass., 





mond. Sold as low as a good article can be afforded. 
Beware of worthless imitations. Send for Price-List. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E.R. 
Bran ch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St., N. ¥. 
g3@~ Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
ta@7~ Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., Ne Ave., New York. 














MOSMAN’S 
CARPET STRETCHER 


Tack Holder. 


No housekeeper should be without one. Can be 
sent by rice 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE MOSMAN, 
Chicopee, Mass. 








THE BEST IN USE 
BLATCHLEY’S 

HORIZONTAL 
[Tingley’s 1 produce a finer quality of snout 
n pe (AN ear pi Bg tn Priabor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in seving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. and see it, or send for 

catalogue. CHAS UP ATCHLEY. Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
4 | FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
be: NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN TSE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

’ And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland “. es Branch 












Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; i. ‘4 K wards, St. 

nis, Mo.; A. C, ellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in- stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

; Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ ipo price to dealers. 


SEYMOUR’ S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 
















The Best are the Cheapest.” 62s 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. s Sf 
s g: 

Pes 

S25 

Family Size, - - $1.50 = 25 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 23s 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft. 3 ZS 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO.. 29 Rone St_ New York. 


— 


ON 10 CTS () for two numbers of the new 
LY s. illustrated paper, My Own 
Firesipz. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a year. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 1% B way, > -¥. 


‘THE AMERICAN CARD PRINTER,—The dest, 
nea est, and most wable article for print- 
ever been on the 
agent can travel from 


























market. i 
towa to town print ing visiting curds in 
various styles; @ > business at which 
Cari Writers are now making from 

10 to £2) per day, y have done so 
: : 0 UR 64 PAGE mow not beginning 


for y« -are past, and 
apply the dem G7 MasAS TRATED. 
post writers can do 
the above printer @ fon Wav meles:) 3 
can do work better 


and, as only the 


to 
the work, but with 






boy 12 years of age 
and more accurate 
than the most ex e need Card Writers. 50 
well printed cards with your name, as samples, 
post paid Wets. BOND, MARTIN & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


PORTABLE 


7h) 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
—Send for Circular.— 


WE DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 
remedy that will cure HEADACHE and DYS- 
PEPSIA as effectually as Dr. R. A. "VILSON’S PILLS. 
Sold by all dealers. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN S210 SLIDES. 


ENT REE 

















For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 
rooms, it is unrival =, Brillisat and easy 
to show. < 10 cts. 


ScIoPriCom 1 “aval ‘(Revised Ba.) 50 cts. 
L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OW °TIS BONE, or the Secret Out,.— 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
GREAT SECRET and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventrilojuism, in the ORIGINAL 
** Book of Wonders,’ ailed for 25 cents. 
Address D. C. CUTLER, Carth ~ Illinois. 


OIL PAINTINGS. —Send for Price: List 


Ave., Brooklyn, N, a 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| SAVE YOUR EYES, r 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 


THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 










store Impaired Vision and 
Overworked Eyes; how to ¢ . 
wamee and Near-Sig 
E ry all other of th 

4 E NO MORE MONEY BY ADJ 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR —— . pomene of 100 pages 
Mailed your address to 


DR. J. BALL "ee C CO.., ©. 0. Box 957.) 
___ No. 91 Liberty Street, Now York Oity, ¥. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granep ro Fit awy Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
BREOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIKK BEING PRINTED ON 
FAO SEPARATE VIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the bedy 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
biades, and two inches above the — of the 

t 










chest; and for Children, straight around the bedy 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY'S WATER- PROOF CLOAK............ ee | 


1d) 
CHI D's. GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
— red (for child from 6 months to 4 f 


BO rs kN EE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JA ET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... “ 29 
you TH S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
ERS SCY eee “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)........ “ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING -CAP aa 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... "= @ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old). . = ¢ 
LADY’S $ SACQUE LJ, eee e ¢ 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........scecsssecees “ 6 
PLAIN a ag with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and W as re “ ¢ 
SEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
We TE 60 snnaestegsannec’ pevnbenees es “ 18 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 7 @ 
LADY'S POST IL ION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


POINTED CAPE, with on Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and W: alking ae “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
kk.) eee * 25 


) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
ance Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
oe 


LOOSE. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
= Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Drese- “” 
n MEE) 0 o costo eden bcoccsovececccsoecceese 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Kunickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years SE: « Up c0cbcecocsdecescvesponscvesese . 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 


skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT ‘AND 

LONG WAL KING SKIRT................. “ 41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 48 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
‘ 


yirl from 5 to 15 years old).................. ‘ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

 {( Er SEE « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ % @ 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Bomnd Beit) 0c ccwssecccevesccecccssces «0 * 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... * 61 
Vol. VL. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
wnt Wain Fa cn ces: sacccveccctocaccocs ae || 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacqne, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
a »ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... et 
VELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 


oe Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of ‘'W ENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or ——— : no Saciinnct 
In ordering, please & the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, on send ~ a tata Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


You ask W HY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
We answer—It costs less than 





cular, in which we Tefer te = = pee Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may, now), wing our Pianos, 
in 44 ——o: and Territories. Please state where you say 


this 
. * U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


\ 1GS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovs.epay, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “Enough said.” 




















ee 


WOVEN WIRE 


MATTRESS CO,, 


Hartford, Conn., 
AND 


} 286 STATE ST, 
1CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN DEALERS 
Promptly Supplied. 


THE WESTERN PUBLIC CAN BUY THE 


7% 
Original & Genuine Wire Mattress 
OF GOOD DEALERS, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MILITARY POTPOURRI for Guitar. 
Price 40 Cents, 
THE BEST MEDLEY 
Of Popular Airs ever arranged for the Guitar. 








Published by W. L. HAYDEN, Dealer in Musical In- | 


struments, Music, & Strings, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 













free. 
Goopxow & WIG GHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, Boston. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


15 DESIGNS and PLANS for 


Houses of moderate cost. 

$1 50, » pentee aid. 
ORANGE D& CO., 
Punisners, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
gar~ Send for Catalogue of all the 
= best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 











ery thin, 





RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, 
575 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, free. 
A MOUSE ONCE 
Caught, Resets the 
wm Trap for another! Six 
‘ yest I 
: : ¥ * sample by mail, post- 
2 , H cents. Forsale 
— the trade. 
_RE ‘DIETZ, Patente, 64 & $6 Fulton St, N.Y. 
he and best selling book ever published. It 
Hd all about the great Credit Mobilier Scandal, Sen- 
atorial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, and 
quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms and a 
fall description of the work. Address CONTINENT- 
AL PUBLISHING CO., New York, or NATIONAL 
PU BL ISHING co, , Philadelphia and d Chicago. — 
iy or gentleman that sells our goods. Ev- 
furnished and expenses paid. Address, with 
stamp, Evreka CuEMioaL orks, Clayton, Mich. 
. PER WEEK and expense 8 paid. ~ We 
wanta reliable agent in every Countyin 
130 Maiden | Lane, N.Y., or Chicago, ml. 
T ’ MALE OR FEMALE, 
W ORK EIN G CL AS! 9 $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
ALL AGENTS, *:"=7" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they fail to ae CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


U.S. Gov’t Manufacturer of Finer Prawicm 
sent by Express for $3; 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the Wonderful Sights of the National Capital. It selis 
r year and first-class piano free to every 
$2000 kr si 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
~ A * ah 
$72 EACH WEE 


Agents wanted ev- 


« ery where. Busi- 
ness strictly ae Particulars free. Address 
WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, W EEKLY, and and 
A 


Hanrperr’s Macaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Maeazine, Hanrver’s Weexvy, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrex ty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 

Sunsoninens at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 4 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prep.y the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order, 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hauere & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed -“ithout loss to 
the sender. 


Trees ror Apverrtierne tv Harper's Weexty anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. S 








= our Il heteeted Cirenlar. 





BAkreerrs ““ BOULEVARD,” STREET, A 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES & CHAINS. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and “oe, of Gold. Prices 


* $20, and $25 each. Chains from $2 to 
. D. by express; by eres) six you get one free, Send stamp 


COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


$12 each. Goods sent 





PARK LAMPS; also, Torch and Key for lighting 


AND 
Street Lamps instently. The same now used in New York. General eneral Office, No. 569 Broadway, New York 


NEEDLES FOR | SEW ING-MACHINES,—General & depot at pot at BARTLETT'S, 3, No. 569 Broadway. 











THE naw “BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cnag.ys Hautoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association. " Ius- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 60, 


2. 


LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. By Epwarp 
BuLwer (Lord Lytton). New Bdition. With Por- 
trait. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
ERIOK ARNOLD, BA. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $17 75. 


a 
By Epwarp Butwes (Lord 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GODOLPHIN. A Novel. 
Lytton). 


5. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Bravpon, Author of *‘ Anrora Floyd,” “ Dead-Sea 
Fruit, " “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 7 cents. 


6. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samvurt Hazarp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown ee $3 50. 


STUBENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VIL. to the Death of George 11. By Henry Harta, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Stndents. By Wa. Surrn, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $? 00. 

8. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, pncaten. and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Ex 4 Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Mape or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors, 8vo, Cloth, #6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by B.iste 
Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
: 9. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Gronras 
Eutor, Author of ‘Adam Bede," “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 #0. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 60. 

10. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
palism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freverio Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $ 00. 

11, 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. 
“Anthor of “For the King,” 
Gold." 8vo, Paper, 50 es 


Middle- 


By Cuartes Girwon 
and “For Lack of 


THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By CuaRurs 
Reaps, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “‘ Put Youreelf in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Leteto Mend, "Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 

18. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 613 pp., Crdwn 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00, 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Liautroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, C ambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THR 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for ite Revision. By Riouanv 
Cuenevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dablin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Eviicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
A Novel. By Wiiciam Brack, Author of “ Love or 
Marriage?” “In Silk Attire,” “‘The Monarch of 
Mincing-Lane,” “‘Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 

16. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thomw- 
as Nast, W. L. * » ard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cente; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MA an CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illnstrations 
zs . Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
(Ready.) 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
= by Thomas aw a 
ts; Cloth, $125. (Ready. 
oi Portrait of Au- 
Svo, 


With & Illus- 
8vo, Paper, 75 


DAVID COPPE RFIELD, 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150, (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Ilinstrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Iilnstrations 
by C. 8. Reinhart. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by J. Bar- 
nard. (in Preparation.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With Mlustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn Preparation.) 

ew Hanere & Baorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gar~ Haurer's Cararocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


19 IFU L oOILc HROMOS mailed 
12 esr _ 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 

4 ‘ , ” Kasily made with “our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. = 

lars free. Srarrorp M'r’a Co., 66 Fulton St, N. ¥ 


4 | Anents wanted! Allclasses of working peo. 
$5 to $20 fic oreic rsex, young or old, make mere money at 
work for usin their spa tnorments or oll the time than atanything 
elve. Particulars free. sadress@. Stinson 400, lend, Maine. 


SAMPLES sent by mail for ie, that retal quick for 
1993” R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N 
rmahed. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage fu 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHA , Alfred, Me. 


3 GENTS can ‘do be tter with ¥ OvMAN'B Diorrow ary 
A of Evenvpay Wants, than with any other bo~« 
published. Extra te —. 
for C irculars to 


guaranteed. Send 
me REED, 139 Righth St., N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED. Cirenlars free. 5 t 
per day guarantee Address HAND SEWER 


MF & CO., 497 Craig St., Montreal, Canaca. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mistress. ‘‘ Now, Bridget, take the children to School.” 
3kipcer. ‘* What, to thim Prodestan Publics? I wouldn't risk me sowl, Ma'am, wid 


"1 3 
Kes. 


CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! © 


WOOD BROTHERS C€0., 


740 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


* ae . o 
300 Hine Carriages, 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. ny 


These carriages are, without exception, of the best quality and superior finish, comprising the latest styles 
for town, park, and country driving. An opportunity is thus offered for securing 


Handsome Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory. 


the 





THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 

JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 

ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
/ The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself to those who desire to 

place their insurance in a conservative company, conducted on the principle 
of furnishing reliable and absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is con- 
sistent with perfect security. 





i 
Pes 
! 


IRA HUTCHINSON, Pres’t and Treas. 
TRAH CHASE, Vice-Pres', and Sec’y, : 
ae 


Composite Iron Works Company exclusiv f - 
Wire-Work for Benk-Counter nea cae e manufacturers of Patent Sig een Iron 
Furniture, Stable Fittings, &c. and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Farm Fences. Ornamental Iron, Zinc, and 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








= if 
iy 





Work, Gates, Railings, Suara, 





ESTABLISHED in 1858 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Endorsed by Certificate from the 
i AMERICAN INSTITUTE as" The Best Article in the Market.” 


[Aprin 12, 1873. 








The ** ASBESTOS BOOFING” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used 
in place of Tin, Slate, &c., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It can be cheaply transported and easily 
applied. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal Terms to Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, New orrices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. Gold St., New York, 





WATERS’ 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


i <eeARnenee ship eke ee eck emewaeenn 
Se ee 
f 





Are the most UNIQUE and BEAUTIFUL ever in- 
vented. THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wear 
a lifetime. Patented Oct. 17, 1871. 

Our new Concerto Stop, produced by a third set of 
reeds uliarly voiced, from which the effect is most 
charming and soul-stirring, and its imitation of the hu- 
man voice is supe’ For Sweetness of Tone and Or- 
chestral Effects which it produces; it has no equal. 
These Organs contain two full sets of Reeds, besides 
the Concerto set, heavy Sub-Bass, and, when combined 
with the Octave-Coupler,; makes a most powerful Or- 
gan, which, for Promptness, Purity of Tone, and the 
great variety of Effect that can be produced on them 
is wonderful. They contain our New and Improved 
Vox ‘Humana Tremolo, and the Book Closets on each 
side of the Instrument, combined with our new Book 
Rack, always ready for use, and splendid carved Brack- 
ets, useful Toe lamps or flowers. The whole encased in 
a new patent case, with a magnificent carved Head- 
Piecé, containing a correct Time-Keeper. 

Prices from $270 to $370. Other Or- 
gans from $75 upward. Acents Wantep. 
One-fifth or one-fourth Cash, and balance in fifteen or 

twenty equal monthly installments. A liberal discount 

Sor all cash. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Please 

state you saw this in Hanpsr’s Weekvy. 


WAREROOMS 481 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


rol ale ee a! T ar i Ge O15 Lee Yl . 
260 GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six Me of 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
i a Six g “ “ Harris “ “ $9. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. — 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
t@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


HENRY CAPT, 


‘ T T 
Of GENEVA, 
Now has ¢ beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 








SAN DIEGO, “the rising city of the West,” May 


7th, via Salt Lake and San Francisco. First-class 

‘are greatly reduced for this occasion only. For circu- 
ars, address W. H. Francis, 187 Broadway, New York, 
and 58 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages 
“ 2d. Optical Instruments 103 -° 
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osm! CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices,’ 
$110 and $125 Each, 
Other styles at $55 to 
$500 and upward. Or- 
— to Rent, with priv- 
lege of PURCHASE FOR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
= Cararoeves and Cir- 


a ” CULARS free. 
HAMLIN 





MASON & ORGAN CO., 
25 Union Square, New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston; 
80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
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Bedsteads, &c., Improved 


ronze Work. Vases, Fountains, Statuary, Iron 


109 MERCER St., near Prince St., NEW YORK. 


$2” Send for Price-List.] Baltimore Md. 


REMINGTON 
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and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 

Guns, Pistols, Rifie-Canes, Cartridges, &c. 
E. REMINGTON & Sons, Manufacturers 

Armory, llion, N.Y. 281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


_ Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Pottawatomie, 
Woodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; in lots and on 
terms to suit purchasers. Selected in 1868, Address 

: : JAS. A. KING, 

Cor. St. Carr & Wasson Sts., CLEVELAND, OnIO. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 





| leading cities for ‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; 
| With a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
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ly ilfustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 


AVERY BILL, 
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Dissolving View Apparatus, Views for Public Ex- 
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McALLISTER, Optican, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





and all who contemplate build- 
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Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 
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THE PARISIANS. 
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BOOK THIRD. 


CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


Just as Bacourt finished’that last sentence 
Isaura lifted the head which had hitherto’ bent 
in an earnest listening attitude that seemed to 
justify the doctor’s remarks, and looked round. 
Her eyes met Graham's with the fearless candor 
which made half the charm of*their bright yet 
soft intelligence. But she dropped them sud- 
denly with a half start and a change of color, for 
the expression of Graham’s face Was unlike that 
which she had hitherto seen on it—it was hard, 
stern, somewhat disdainful. A minute or so 
afterward she rose, and in passing. acypss the: 
room toward the group round the hos used 
at a table covered with books and prints™hear to 
which Graham was standing—alone. The doc- 
‘tor had departed in company with the German 
count. 

Isaura took up one of the prints. 

**Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘Sorrento—my Sor- 
rento! Have you ever visited Sorrento, Mr. 
Vane?” 

Her question and her movement were evident- 
ly in conciliation. Was the conciliation prompt 
ed by coquetry, or by a sentiment more innocent 
and artless ? 

Graham doubted, and replied, coldly, as he 
bent over the print, 

**T once staid there‘a few days, but my rec- 
ollection of it is-not sufficiently lively to enable 
me to recognize its features in this. design.” 

**That is the house, at least so‘ the say, of 
Tasso’s father ; of course you visited that ? 

**Yes, it was a hotel in my time;' [lodged 
there.” 

**And I, too. There I first read The Geru- 
salemme.” 'The last words were said in Italian, 
with a low measured tone, inwardly and dreamily: 
_ A’somewhat sharp and incisive voice speaking 
in ‘French here struck in and prevented Graham’s 
rejoinder: “(Quel joli dessin? What is it, ma- 
demoiselle ?” 


Graham’ recoiled: the speaker was Gustave 
+ who had, unobserved, first watched 
side. 


ra, then rejoined hér ; 
a evs h anert as re bat ‘tt doés }” 


not do justice to the place. I was pointing out 
the house which belonged to Tasso’s father.” 

**Tasso! Hein / and which is the fair Eleo- 
mora’s ?” 

** Monsieur,” answered Isaura, rather startled 
at that question from a professed homme de let- 
¢res, ‘* Eleonora did not live at Sorrento.” 

** Tant pis pour Sorrente,” said the homme de 
lettres, carelessly. ‘*‘No one would care for 
Tasso if it were not for Eleonora.” 

**T should rather have thought,” said Graham, 
**that no one would have cared for Eleonora if 
it were not for Tasso,” 

Rameau glanced at the Englishman supercili- 
ously. 

** Pardon, monsieur, in every age a love-story 
keeps its interest; but who cares nowadays for , 
de clinquant du Tasse ?” 

** Le clinquant du Tasse !” exclaimed Isaura, 
indignantly. 

“The expression is Boileau’s, mademoiselle, 
cn ridicule of the ‘ Sot de qualité,’ who prefers 

“Le clinquant du Tasse @ tout Vor de Virgile.’ 


But for my part, I have as little faith in the last 
as the first,” 

**T do not know Latin, and have therefore 
not read Virgil,” said Isaura, 

‘* Possibly,” remarked Graham, ‘ monsieur 
does not know Italian, and has therefore not 
read Tasso.” 

“*If that be meant in sarcasm,” retorted Ra- 
meau, ‘‘I construe it as a compliment. A 
Frenchman who is contented to study the mas- 
terpieces of modern literature need learn no lan- 
guage and read no authors but his own.” 

Tsaura laughed her pleasant silvery laugh. ‘I 
should admire the frankness of that boast, mon- 
sieur, if in our talk just now you had not spoken 
as contemptuously of what we are accustomed to 
consider French masterpieces as you have done 
of Virgil and Tasso.” 

** Ah, mademoiselle! it is not my fault if you 
have had teachers of taste so rococo as to bid 
you find masterpieces in the tiresome stilted 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine. Poetry of a 
court, not of a people—one simple novel, one 
simple stanza that probes the hidden recesses of 
the human heart, reveals the sores of this wretch- 
ed social state; denounces the evils of supersti- 
tion, kingcraft, and priestcraft—is worth a li- 
brary of the rubbish which pedagogues call ‘ the 
classics.’ . We agree, at least, in one thing, ma- 
demoiselle—we both do homage to the genius of 
your friend, Madame de Grantmesnil.” 

“‘Your friend, signorina!” cried Graham, in- 
credulously ; ‘is Madame de Grantmesnil your 
friend ?” 

‘* The dearest I have in the world.” 

Graham's face darkened ; he turned away in 
silence, and in another minute vanished from 
the room, persuading himself that he felt not 
one pang of jealousy in leaving Gustave Ra- 
meau by the side of Isaura. ‘‘ Her dearest 
friend, Madame de Grantmesnil!” he muttered. 

A word now on Isaura’s chief correspondent. 


birth and ample fortune. She had separated 
from her husband in the second year after mar- 
riage. She was a‘singularly eloquent writer, 
surpassed among contemporaries of her sex in 
popularity and renown only by George Sand. 

At least as fearless as that great novelist in the 
frank exposition of her views, she had com- 
menced her career in letters by a work of aston- 
ishing power and pathos, directed against the 
institution of marriage as regulated in Roman 
Catholic communities. I do not know that it 
said more on this delicate’ subject than the En- 
glish’ Milton has said ; but then Milton did not 
write for a’ Roman Catholic community, nor 
adopt a style likely to captivate the working 
classes.: ‘Madame de Grantrhesnil’s. first book 
was deemed an attack on the ‘religion of the 
country, and captivated those among‘ the work- 
ing’ classes who‘ had alréady abjured that ‘relig- 
ion. This work was followed up by others mare 
or less in defiance of “* received opinions ;”’ some 
with political, some with social revolutionary 
aim and tendency, but always with a singular 
purity of style.’ Search all het books, ‘and how- 
ever you might revolt from ‘her doctrine, you 
could not’ find a hazardous expression. - ‘The 
novels of English young Jadies gre’ naughty iu 
comparison, Of late’ years whatever might be 
hard or andacivus in her political or soéial ddc- 
trines softened itself ‘into chdtm amidst the 
golden’ haze = romance. “Her writings had 
grown more and more purely artistic—poetizing 
what is good and beautiful Pies realities of life 
rather than creating a false ideal out of what is 
vicious and deformed: Such a woman, separated 
young from her ‘husband, could: not enynciate 
such opinions and lead a life so independent and 
uncontrolled as Madame de Grantmesni) had 
done without seandal, without calumny. Noth- 
ing, however, in her actual lifé‘had ever been so 
proved against her as to lower'the high position 
she occupied in right of birth, fortune, renown. 
Wherever she went she was 7étée—as in En- 
gland foreign princes, an4 inf America foreign 
authors, ave -fétés. Those’ who knew her well 
concurred in’ praise of her lofty, generous, lov- 
able qualiti Madame de Gran il had 
known Mr. Selby 5° ; 
in'the innocerit2 
had been left the mbst sorrowful and most ly 
creature on the face of the earth, this famous 
woman, worshiped by the rich for her intellect, 
adored by the poor for her beneficence, came to 
the orphun’s friendless side, breathing love once 
more into her pining heart, and waking for the 
first time the desires of genius, the aspirations 
of art, in the dim self-consciousness of a soul 
between sleep and waking. 

But, my dear Englishman, put yourself in 
Graham's place, and es that you were be- 
ginning to fall in love with a girl whom for many 
good reasons you ought not to marry; suppose 
that in the same hoar in which you were angrily 
conseious of jealousy on account of a man whom 
it wounds your self-esteem. to consider a rival, 
the girl tells you that her dearest friend is a wom- 
an who is famed for her hostility to the institu- 
tion of marriage! 








CHAPTER IV. 


Ow the same day in which Graham dined with 
the Savarins, M. Louvier assembled round his 
table the élite of the young Parisians who con- 
stitute the oligarchy of fashion, to meet whom he 
had invited his new friend the Marquis de Roche- 
briant. Most of them belonged to the Legitimist 
party—the noblesse of eres those who 
did not, belonged to no political party at all—in- 
ditferent to the cares of mortal states as the gods 
of Epicurus. Foremost among this jeunesse dorée 
were Alain’s kinsmen, Raoul and Enguerrand de 
Vandemar. ‘To these Louvier introduced him 
with a burly parental Lonhomie, as if he were the 
head of the family. ‘* I need not bid you, young 
folks, to make friends with each other. A Van- 
demar and a Rochebriant are not made friends— 
they are born friends.” So saying he turned to 
his other guests, ’ 

Almost in an instant Alain felt his constraint 
melt away in the cordial warmth with which his 
cousins greeted him. 

These young men had a striking family like- 
ness to each other, and yet in feature, coloring, 
and expression, in all save that strange family 
likeness, they were contrasts. 

Raoul was tall, and though inclined to be slen- 
der, with sufficient breadth of shoulder to indi- 
cate no inconsiderable strength of frame. His 
hair worn short, and his silky beard worn long, 
were dark, so were ‘his eyes, shaded by curved 
drooping eyelashes ; his complexion was pale, 
but clear and healthful. In repose the expres- 
sion of his face was that of a somewhat melan- 
choly indolence, but in speaking it became sin- 
gularly sweet, with a smile of the exquisite ur- 
banity which no artificial politeness can bestow : 
it must emanate from that native high breeding 
which has its source in goodness of heart. 

Enguerrand was fair, with curly locks of gold- 
en chestnut, He wore no beard, only a small 
‘mustache, rather darker than his hair, His 
complexion might in itself be called 
its, bloom was so fresh and delicate, but there 





Madame de Grantmesnil was a woman of noble 


was so much of boldness and energy in the play 









of his countenance, the hardy outline of the lips, 
and the open breadth of the forehead, that “‘ ef- 
feminate” was an epithet no one ever assigned to 
his aspect. He was somewhat under the middle 
height, but beautifully proportioned, carried him- 
self well, and somehow or other did not look 
short even by the side of tall men. Altogether 
he seemed formed to be a mother’s darling, and 
spoiled by women, yet to hold his own among 
men with a strength of will more evident in his 
look and his bearing than it was in those of his 
graver and statelier brother. 

Both were considered by their young coequals 
models in dress, but in Raoul there was neo sign 
that care or thought upon dress had been be- 
stowed; the simplicity of his costume was abso- 
lute and severe. On his plain shirt-front there 
gleamed not a stud, on his fingers there sparkled 
not a ring. Enguerrand, on the contrary, was 
not without pretension in his attire; the broderie 
in his shiri-front seemed woven by the queen of 
the fairies. His rings of turquoise and opal, his 
studs and wrist buttons of pearl and brilliants, 
must have cost double the rental of Rochebriant, 
but probably they cost him nothing. He was one 
of those happy Lotharios to whom Calistas make 
constant presents. All about him was so bright 
that the atmosphere around seemed gayer for his 
presence. . 

In ‘one respect, at least, the brothers closely 
resembled each other—in that exquisite gracious- 
ness of manner for which the genuine French no- 
ble is traditionally renowned—a graciousness that 
did not desert them even when they came reluc- 
tantly into contact with roturiers or republicans ; 
bat the graciousness became égalité, fraternité 
toward one of their caste and kindred. 

“We must do our best to.make Paris pleasant 
to you,” said Raoul, still.retaining in his grasp 
the hand he had taken. 

't™ VWilain cousin,” said the livelier Enguerrand, 
"to have been in Paris twenty-four hours, and 
without letting us know.” 

‘* Has: not: your father told you that I called 
upon him ?” 

*+ Our father,” answered Raoal, ‘‘ was not so 
savage as to conceal that fact, but he said you 
were only here on business for a day or two, had 
declined his invitation, .and would not give your | 
address. Puuvre pére! we scolded him well for 
letting you escape us thus, My mother has 
not forgiven’ him’ yet ; ‘we must. present you to 
her to-morrow, ? answer for your liking ber al- 
most as much ‘as she will like you." 

Before Alain could answer dinner: was. an- 
nounced. Alain’s place at dinner was between 
his cousins, How. pleasant they .made them- 
selves!’ It was the first time in which Alain had 
been brought into such familiar Conversation with 
countrymen of his own rank as well as his own 





’ , strange 
it ran much “horses and races, upon the 
opera and the ballet; it was enlivened with sa- 
tivical anecdotes of persons whose names were 
unknown to the provincial—not a word was said 
that showed the smallest interest in politics or 
the slightest acquaintance with literature. The 
world of these well-born guests seemed one from 
which all that concerned the great mass of man- 
kind was excluded, yet the talk was that which 
could only be found in a very polished society ; 
in it there was not much wit, but there was a 
prevalent vein of gayety, and the gayety was nev- 
er violent, the laughter was never loud; the scan- 
dals circulated might imply cynicism the most 
absolute, but in language the most refined. ‘Phe 
Jockey Club of Paris has its perfume. 

Raoul did not mix in the general conversation ; 
he devoted himself pointedly to the amusement 
of his cousin, explaining to him the point of the 
anecdotes cireulated, or hitting off in terse sen- 
tences the characters of the talkers. 

Enguerrand was evidently of temper more vi- 
vacious than his brother, and contributed freely 
to the current play of light gossip and mirthful 
sall 





Louvier, seated between a duke and a Russian 
prince, said little, except to recommend a wine 
or an entrée, but kept his eye constantly on the 
Vandemars and Alain. 

Immediately after coffee the guests departed. 
Before they did so, however, Raoul introduced 
his cousin to those of the party most distinguished 
by hereditary rank of social position. With these 
the name of Rochebriant was too historically fa- 
mous not to insure respect of its owner; they 
welcomed him among them as if he were their 
brother, 

The French duke claimed him as a connection 
by an alliance in the fourteenth century; the 
Russian prince had known the late Marquis, 
and “‘ trusted that the son would allow him to 
improve into friendship the acquaintance he had 
formed with the father.” 

Those ceremonials over, Raoul linked his arm 
in Alain’s, and said, ‘‘ I am not going to release 
you so soon after we have caught you. You must 
come with me to a house in which I, at least, spend 
an hour or two eyery evening. I am at home 
there. Bah! [ take no refusal. Do not suppose 
I carry you off to Bohemia, a country which, I 
am sorry to say, Enguerrand now and then vis- 
its, but which is to me as unknown as the mount- 
ains of the moon. The house I speak of is comme 
il faut to the utmost. It is that of the Contessa 
di Rimini—a charming Italian by marriage, but 
by birth and in character French—jusqu’au bout 

ongles. *. My mother adores her.” 

That dinner at M. Louvier’s had already effect- 
ed a great change in the mood and temper of 
Alain de Rochebriant; he felt, as if by magic, 


‘the sense of you, of rank, of station, which had 


been so suddenly checked and stifled, warmed to 
life within his veins. He should have deemed 
himself a boor had he refused the invitation so 
frankly tendered. “But on reaching the coupé 
which the brothers kept in common, and seeing 
it only held two he drew hack, 
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** Nay, enter, mon cher,” said Raoul, divining 
the cause of his hesitation; ‘‘ Enguerrand has 
gone on to his club.” 





CHAPTER V. 

“'Pert me,” said Raoul, when they were in 
the carriage, ‘how you came to know M, Lou- 
vier ?” 

“* He is my chief mortgagee.” 

“Hm! that explains it, But you might be 
in worse hands; the man has a character for 
liberality.” 

** Did your father mention to you my circum- 
stances, and the reason that brings me to Paris ?” 

**Since you put the question point-blank, my 
dear cousin, he did.” 

“ He told you how poor I am, and how keen 
must be my life-long struggle to keep Rochebri- 
ant as the home of my race.” 

** He told us all that could make us still more 
respect the Marquis de Rochebriant, and still 
more eagerly long to know our cousin and the 
head of our house,” answered Raoul, with a cer- 
tain nobleness of tone and manner. 

Alain pressed his kinsman's harid with ygrate- 
ful emotion. 

“Yet,” he said, falteringly, ‘‘your father 
agreed with me that my circumstances would 
not allow me to—" 

** Bah!” interrapted Raoul, with a gentle 
laugh; ‘*‘ my father is a very clever man, doubt- 
less, but he knows only the world of his own day, 
nothing of the world of ours, I and Enguerrand 
will call on you to-morrow, to take you to my 
mother, and before doing so to consult as to af- 
fairs in general. On this last matter Enguerrand 
is an oracle, Here we are at the Contessa’s.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Tue Contessa di Rimini received her visitors 
in a boudoir furnished with much apparent siin- 
plicity, but.a simplicity by no means inexpensive. 
The draperies were but of chintz, and the walls 
covered with the same material, a lively pattern, 
in which the prevalent tints were rose-color and 
white; but the ornaments on the mantel-piece, 
the china stored in the cabinets or arranged in 
the shélves, the small knickknacks scattered on 
the tables, were costly rarities of art, . 

The Contessa herse!f was a woman who had 
somewhat passed her thirtieth year, not striking- 
ly handsome, but exquisitely pretty. ** ‘There 
is,” said a great French writer, *‘ only one way 
in which a woman can be handsome, but a hun- 
dred thousand ways in which she can be pretty ;” 
and it would be impossible to reckon up the num- 

of ways in which Adeline di Rimini carried 
Le are + 

Yet it would be unjust to the personal attrac- 
tions of the Contessa to class them all under the 
word “ prettiness.” When regarded more at- 
tentively, there was an expression in her counte- 
nance that might almost be called divine, it spoke 
so unmistakably of a sweet nature and an un- 
troubled soul. An English poet once described 
her by repeating the old lines : 

“ Her face is like the Milky Way i’ the sky— 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 

She was not alone; an elderly lady sat on an 
arm-chair by the fire engaged in knitting, and a 
man, also elderly, and whose dress proclaimed 
him an ecclésiastic, sat at the opposite corner, 
with a large Angora cat on his lap. 

‘*T present to you, madame,” said Raoul, 
“my new-found cousin, the seventeenth Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant, whom I am proud to con- 
sider, on the male side, the head of our honse, 
representing its eldest bragch: welcome him for 
my sake—in future he will be welcome for his 
own.” 

The Contessa replied very graciously to this 
introduction, and made room for Alain on the 
divan from which she had risen. 

The old lady looked up from her knitting, the 
ecclesiastic removed the cat from his lap. Said 
the old lady, ‘“‘I announce myself to M. le 
Marquis ; I knew his mother well enough to be 
invited to his christening ; otherwise I have no 
pretension to the acquaintance of a cavalier si 
beau, being old—rather deaf—very stupid—ex- 
ceeding] poor—" 

** And,” interrupted Raoul, ‘the woman in 
all Paris the most adored for bonté, and con- 
sulted for savoir vivre by the young cavalicrs 
whom she deigns to receive. Alain, I present 
you to Madame de Maury, the widow of a dis- 
tinguished author and academician, and the 
daughter of the brave Henri de Gerval, who 
fought for the good cause in La Vendée. I pre- 
sent you also to the Abbé Vertpré, who has 
passed his life in the vain endeavor to make oth- 
er men as good as himself.” Peer 

‘* Base flatterer!” said the Abbé, pinching 
Raoul’s ear with one hand, while he extended 
the other to Alain. ‘‘Do not let your cousin 
frighten you from knowing me, M, le Marquis. 
When he was my pupil he so convinced me of 
the incorrigibility of perverse buman nature 
that I now chiefly address myself to the moral 
improvement of the brate creation. Ask the 
Contessa if I have not achieved a beaw succés 
with her Angora cat. ‘Three months ago that 
creature had the two worst propensities of man. 
He was at once savage and mean; he bit, he stole. 
Does he ever bite now? No. Dues he ever 
steal? No. Why? I have awakened in that 
cat te dormant conscience, and that done, the 
conscience regulates his actions: once made 
aware of the difference between wrong and right, 
the cat maintains it unswervingly, as if it were a 
law of nature, But if, with prodigious labor, 
one does awaken conscience in a human sinner, 
it has no steady effect on his conduct—he con- 
tinues to sin-all the same. Mankind at Paris, 
Monsieur le Marquis, is divided between two 
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classes—one bites and the other sleiais: shun 
both ; devote yourself to cats.” : ; 

The Abbé delivered bis oration with a gravity 
of mien and tone which made it difficult to guess 
ke in sport or in earnest—in sim- 
ple playfulness or in latent sarcasm. 

But on the brow and in the eye of the priest 
there was a general expression of quiet benevo- 
lence, which made Alain incline to the belief 
that he was only-speaking as a pleasant humor- 
ist; and the Marquis replied, gayly, 

‘* Monsieur l'Abbé, admitting the superior 
virtue of cats, when taught by so intelligent a 
preceptor, still the business of human life is not 
transacted by cats; and since men must deal 
with men, permit me, as a preliminary caution, 
to inquire in which class [ must rank yourself. 
Do you bite, or do you steal ?” 

This sally, which showed that the Marquis 
was already shaking off his provincial reserve, 





met with great success. 

Raoul and the Contessa laughed merrily ; 
Madame de Maury clapped her hands, and cried, 
** Bien!” 

The Abbé replied, with unmoved gravity, 
“Both. I am a nriest; it is my duty to bite 
the bad and steai from the good, as you will 
see, M. le Me.quis, if you will glance at this 
paper.” 

Here he handed to Alain a memorial on be- 
half of an afflicted family who had been burned 
out of their home, and reduced from compara- 
tive ease to absolute want. There was a list 
appended of some twenty subscribers, the last 
being the Contessa, fifty francs, and Madame 
de Maury, five. 

‘* Allow me, Marquis,” said the Abbé, ‘‘to 
steal from vou; bless you twofuld, mon fils !” 
(taking the napoleon Alain extended to him)— 

‘ first, for vour charity; secondly, for the effect 
of its example upon the heart of your cousin, 
Raoul de Vandemar, stand and deliver. Bah! 
—what! only ten francs.” 

Raoul made a sign to the Abbé, unperceived 
by the rest, as he answered, *‘ Abbé, [ should 
excel your expectations of my career if I always 
continue worth half as much as my cousin.” 

Alain felt to the bottom of his heart the deli- 

e tact of his richer kinsman in giving less 


u are pardoned, © Humility is a more difficult 

irtue to produce than charity, and in your case 
an instance of it is so rare that it merits encour- 
agement.” 

‘The ‘* tea equipage” was now served in what 
at Paris is called the English fashion; the Con- 
tessa presided over it, the guests gathered round 
the table, and the evening passed away in the in- 
nocent gayety of a domestic circle. The talk, 
if not especially intellectual, was, at least, not 
fashionable—books were not discussed, neither 
were scandals; yet somehow or other it was 
cheery and animated, like that of a happy fami- 
ly ina country house. Alain thought still the 
better of Raoul that, Parisian though he was, he 
could appreciate the charm of an evening so in- 
nocentiy spent. 

On taking leave, the Contessa gave Alain a 
general invitation to drop in whenever he was 
not better engayed. 

‘I except only the opera nights,” said she. 
** My husband has gone to Milan on his affairs, 
and during his absence I do not go to parties; 
the opera I can not resist.” 

Racul set Alain down at his lodgings. ‘‘Au 
revoir; to-morrow at one o'clock expect Enguer- 
rand and myself.” 


( 
- than himself, and the Abbé replied, ‘* Niggard, 
V 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Raovr and Enguerrand called on Alain at the 
hour fixed. 

** In the first place,” said Raoul, *‘ I must beg 
you to accept my mother’s regrets that she can 
not receive you to-day. She and the Contessa 
belong to a society of ladies formed for visiting 
the poor, and this is their day; but to-morrow 
vou must dine with us en famille. Now to busi- 
} Allow me to light my cigar while you 
confide the whole state of affairs to Enguerrand; 
whatever he counsels I am sure to approve.” 

Alain, as briefly as he could, stated his cir- 
cumstances, his mortgages, and the hopes which 
his avoué had encouraged him to place in the 
friendly disposition of M. Louvier. When he 

had concluded, Enguerrand mused for a few mo- 
ments before replying. At last he said, ** Will 
you trust me to call on Louvier on your behalf? 
I shall but inquire if he is inclined to take on 
himself the other mortgages ; and if so, on what 
terms. Our relationship gives me the excuse 
for my interference; and, to say truth, I have 
had much familiar intercourse with the man. I 
too am a speculator, and have often profited by 
Louvier’s advice. You may ask what can be 
his object in serving me; he can gain nothing 
by it. ‘To this I answer, the key to his good of- 
fices is in his character. Audacious though he 
be as a speculator, he is wonderfully prudent as 
a politician. ‘This bee France of ours is like a 
stage tumbler; one can never be sure whether 
it will stand on its head or its feet. Louvier 
very wisely wishes to feel himself safe, whatever 
party comes uppermost. He has no faith in the 
duration of the empire; and as, at all events, 
the empire will not confiscate his millions, he 
takes no trouble in conciliating Imperialists. 
But on the principle which induces certain sav- 
ages to worship the devil and neglect the bon 
/vien, because the devil is spiteful and the bon 
dieu is too beneficent to injure them, Loavier, 





ness, 


nt heart detesting as well as dreading a republic, 
lays himself out to secure friends with the Repub- 
lieans of all classes, and pretends to espouse their 
cause, Next to them he is very conciliatory to 
the Orleanists, Lastly, though he thinks the 
Legitimists have no chance, he desires to keep 


well with the nobles of that party, because they 
exercise a considerable influence over that sphere 


of opinion which belongs to fashion; for fashion 
is never powerless in Paris, Raoul and myself 
are no mean authorities in sa/ons and clubs ; and 
a good word from us is worth having. 

** Besides, Louvier himself in his youth set 
up for a dandy; and that deposed ruler of dan- 
dies, our unfortanate kinsman, Victor de Mau- 
léon, shed some of his own radiance on the mon- 
ey-lender’s son. But when Victor's star was 
eclipsed, Louvier ceased to gleam. ‘The dar- 
dies cut him. In his heart he exults that thu 
dandies now throng to his soirées. ref, the 
mi/lionnaire is especially civil to me—the more 
so as I know intimately two or three eminent 
journalists; and Louvier takes pains to plant 
garrisons in the press. I trust I have explained 
the grounds on which I may be a better diplo- 
matist to employ than vour avoué; and with your 
leave I will go to Louvier at once.” 

“Let him go,” said Raoul. ‘* Enguerrand 
never fails in any thing he undertakes, especial- 
ly,” he added, with a smile half sad, half tender, 
“ when one wishes to replenish one’s purse.” 

“T, too, gratefully grant such an embassador 
all powers to treat,” said Alain. ‘*I am only 
ashamed to consign to him a post so much be- 
neath his genius,” and “ his birth” he was about 
to add, but wisely checked himself. Enguer- 





rand said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ You can’t 
do me a greater kindness than by setting my 
wits at work. I fall a martyr to ennui when I 
am not in action,” he said, and was gone. 

‘‘It makes me very melancholy at times,” 
said Raoul, flinging away the end of his cigar, 
**to think that a man so clever and so energetic 
as Enguerrand should be as much excluded from 
the service of his country as if he were an Iro- 
quois Indian. He would have made a great 
diplomatist.” 

** Alas!” replied Alain, with a sigh, “TI begin 
to doubt whether we Legitimists are justified in 
maintaining a useless loyalty to a sovereign who 
renders us morally exiles in the: land of our 
birth.” 

‘*T have no doubt on the subject,” said Raoul. 
** We are not justified on the score of policy, but 
we have no option at present on ‘the score of 
honor. We should gain so much ‘for ourselves 
if we adopted the state livery and took the state 
wages that no man would esteem us as patriots ; 
we should only be despised as apostates. So 
long as Henry V. lives, and does not resign his 
claim, we can not be active citizens; we must 
be mournful lookers-on. But what matters it? 
We nobles of the old race are becoming rapidly 
extinct. Under any form of government like- 
ly to be established in France we are equally 
doomed. ‘The French people, aiming at an im- 
possible equality, will never again tolerate a race 
of gentilshommes. ‘They can not. prevent, with- 
out destroying commerce and capital altogether, 
a quick succession of men of the day, who form 
nominal aristocracies much more opposed to 
equality than any hereditary class of nobles. 
But they refuse these fleeting substitutes of born 
patricians all permanent stake in the country, 
since whatever estate they buy must be subdi- 
vided at their death. My poor Alain, you are 
making it the one ambition of your life to pre- 
serve to your posterity the home and lands of 
your forefathers. How is that possible, even 
supposing you could redeem the mortgages? 
You marry some day—you have children, and 
Rochebriant must then be sold to pay for their 
separate portions. How this condition of things, 
while rendering us so ineffective to perform the 
normal functions of a nobdlesse in public life, af- 
fects us in private life may be easily conceived. 

‘*Condemned to a career of pleasure and fri- 
volity, we can scarcely escape from the contagion 
of extravagant luxury which forms the vice of 
the time. With grand names to keep up, and 
small fortunes whereon to keep them, we readily 
incur embarrassment and debt. Then needi- 
ness conquers pride. We can not be great mer- 
chants, but we can be small gamblers on the 
Bourse, or, thanks to the Crédit Mobilier, imi- 
tate a cabinet minister, and keep a shop under 
another name. Perhaps you have heard that 
Enguerrand and I keep a shop. Pray buy your 
gloves there. Strange fate for men whose an- 
cestors fought in the first Crusade—mais que 
voulez-vous ¥” 

**] was told of the shop,” said Alain, ‘‘ but 
the moment I knew you I disbelieved the story.” 

**Quite true. Shall I confide to you why we 
resorted to that means of finding ourselves in 
pocket-money? My father gives us rooms in 
his hétel; the use of his table, which we do not 
much profit by; and an allowance, on which we 
could not live as young men of our class live at 
Paris, Enguerrand had his means of spending 
pocket-money, I mine; but it came to the same 
thing—the pockets wereemptied. We incurred 
debts. ‘wo years ago my father straitened 
himself to pay them, saying, ‘The next time 
you come to me with debts, however small, you 
must pay them yourselves, or you must marry, 
and leave it to me to find you wives.’ This 
threat appalled us both. A month afterward 
Enguerrand made a lucky hit at the Bourse, and 
proposed to invest the proceeds inashop. I re- 
sisted as long as I could, but Enguerrand tri- 
umphed over me, as he always does. He found 
an excellent deputy in a bonne who had nursed 
us in childhood, and married a journeyman per- 
fumer who understands the business. It an- 
swers well; we are not in debt, and we have pre- 
served our freedom,” 

After these confessions Raoul went away, and 
Alain fell into a mournful reverie, from which 
he was roused by a loud ring at his bell. He 
opened the door, and beheld M. Louvier. The 
burly financier was much out of breath after 
making so steep an ascent. It was in gasps 
that he muttered, ‘‘ Won jour ; excuse me if I 
derange you.” ‘Then entering and seating him- 
self on a chair, he took some minutes to recover 
speech, rolling his eyes staringly round the mea- 
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| gre, unluxurious room, and then concentrating | 


their gaze upon its occupier. 

‘*Peste, my dear Marquis!” he said at last ; 
“*T hope the next time I visit you the ascent 
may be less arduous. One would think you 
were in training to ascend the Himalaya.” 

The haughty noble writhed under this jest, 
and the spirit inborn in his order spoke in his 
answer: 

‘*T am accustomed to dwell on heights, M. 
Louvier; the castle of Rochebriant is not on a 


| Jevel with the town.” 





An angry gleam shot from the eyes of the 
millionnaire, but there was no other sign of dis- 
pleasure in his answer : 

‘* Bien dit, mon cher: how you remind me of 
your father! Now give me leave to speak on af- 
fairs. I have seen your cousin, Enguerrand de 
Vandemar. Homme de moynes, though joli gar- 
gon. He preposed that you should call on me. 
I said ‘no’ to the cher petit Enguerrand—a visit 
from me was due to you. To cut matters short, 
M. Gandrin has allowed me to look into your 
papers. I was disposed to serve you from the 
first; I am still more disposed to serve you now. 
I undertake to pay off all your other mortgages, 
and become sole mortgagee, and on terms that I 
have jotted down on this paper, and which I 
hope will content you.” 

He placed a paper in Alain’s hand, and took 
out a box, from which he extracted a jujube, 
placed it in his mouth, folded his hands, and re- 
clined back in his chair, with his eyes half closed, 
as if exhausted alike by his ascent and his gen- 
erosity. 

In effect, the terms were unexpectedly liberal. 
The reduced interest on the mortgages would 
leave the Marquis an income of £1000 a year in- 
stead of £400. Louvier proposed to take on 
himself the legal cost of transfer, and to pay to 
the Marquis 25,000 francs on the completion of 
the deed as a bonus. The mortgage did not ex- 
empt the building land, as Hébert desired. In 
all else it was singularly advantageous, and Alain 
could but feel a thrill of grateful delight at an 
offer by which his stinted income was raised to 
comparative affluence. 

** Well, Marquis,” said Louvier, ‘‘ what does 
the castle say to the town?” 

** M. Louvier,” answered Alain, extending his 
hand with cordial eagerness, ‘‘ accept my sincere 
apologies for the indiscretion of my metaphor. 
Poverty is proverbially sensitive to jests on it. 
I owe it to you if I can not hereafter make that 
excuse for any words of mine that may displease 
you. The terms you propose are most liberal, 
and I close with them at once.” 

** Bon,” said Louvier, shaking vehemently the 
hand offered to him; ‘‘I will take the paper to 
Gandrin, and instruct him accordingly. And 
now may I attach a condition to the agreement, 
which is not put down on paper? It may have 
surprised you perhaps that I should promise a 
gratuity of 25,000 francs on completion of the 
contract. It is a droll thing to do, and not in 
the ordinary way of business; therefore I must 
explain. Marquis, pardon the liberty I take, 
but you have inspired me with an interest in 
your future. With your birth, connections, and 
figure, you should push your way in the world 
far and fast. But you can’t do so in a province. 
You must find your opening at Paris. I wish 
you to spend a year in the capital, and live, not 
extravagantly, like a nouveau riche, but in a way 
not unsuited to your rank, and permitting you 
all the social advantages that belong tg it. ‘These 
25,000 francs, in addition to your improved in- 
come, will enable you to gratify my wish in this 
respect. Spend the money in Paris: you ‘will 
want every sou of it in the course of the year. 
It will be money well spent. Take my advice, 
cher Marquis. Au plaisir.” 

The financier bowed himself out. The young 
Marquis forgot all the mournful reflections with 
which Raoul’s conversation had inspired him. 
He gave a new touch to his toilet, and sallied 
forth with the air of a man on whose morning 
of life a sun heretofore clouded has burst forth 
and transformed the face of the landscape. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Srxce the evening spent at the Savarins’ Gra- 
ham had seen no more of Isaura. He had avoid- 
ed all chance of seeing her ; in fact, the jealousy 
with which he had viewed her manner toward 
Rameau, and the angry amaze with which he 
had heard her proclaim her friendship for Ma- 
dame de Grantmesnil, served to strengthen the 
grave and secret reasons which made him desire 
to keep his heart yet free and his hand yet un- 
pledged. But, alas! the heart was enslaved al- 
ready. It was under the most fatal of all spells 
—first love conceived at first sight. He was 
wretched, and in his wretchedness his resolves 
became involuntarily weakened. He found him- 
self making excuses for the beloved. What 
cause had he, after all, for that jealousy of the 
young poet which had so offended him? And 
if, in her youth and inexperience, Isaura had 
made her dearest friend of a great writer by 
whose genius she might be dazzled, and of 
whose opinions she might scarcely be aware, 
was it a crime that necessitated her eternal ban- 
ishment from the reverence which belongs to all 
manly love? Certainly he found no satisfactory 
answers to such self-questionings. And then 
those grave reasonings known only to himself, 
and never to be confided to another—why he 
should yet reserve his hand unpledged—were 
not so imperative as to admit of no compromise. 
They might entail a sacrifice, and not a small 
one to a man of Graham's views and ambition. 
But what is love if it can think any sacrifice 
short of duty and honor too great to offer up un- 
known, uncomprehended, to the one beloved ? 
Still, while thus softened in his feelings toward 
Tsaura, he became, perhaps in consequence of 
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such softening, more and more restlessly im- 
patient to fulfill the object for which he had 
come to Paris, the great step toward which wag 
the discovery of the undiscoverable Louise Duval, 

He had written more than once to M. Renard 
since the interview with that functionary already 
recorded, demanding whether Renard had not 
made some progress in the research on which 
he was employed, and had received short unsat- 
isfactory replies preaching patience and implying 
hope. 

The plain truth, however, was that M. Renard 
had taken no further pains in the matter, He 
considered it utter waste of time and thought to 
attempt a discovery to which the traces were so 
faint and so obsolete. If the discovery was ef- 
fected, it must be by one of those chances which 
occur without labor or forethought of our own. 
He trusted only to such a chance in continuing 
the charge he had undertaken. But during the 
last day or two Graham had become yet more 
impatient than before, and peremptorily request- 
ed another visit from this dilatory confidant. 

In that visit, finding himself pressed hard, and 
though naturally willing, if possible, to retain a 
client unusually generous, yet being, on the 
whole, an honest member of his profession, and 
feeling it to be somewhat unfair to accept large 
remuneration for doing nothing, M. Renard said, 
frankly, ‘‘ Monsieur, this affair is beyond me; 
the keenest agent of our police could make noth- 
ing of it. Unless you can tell me more than you 
have done I am utterly withoutaclew. I resign, 
therefore, the task with which you honored me, 
willing to resume it again if you can give me in- 
formation that could render me of use.” 

** What sort of information ?” 

** At least the names of some of the lady's 
relations who may yet be living.” 

** But it strikes me that if I could get at that 
piece of knowledge, I should not require the 
services of the police. The relations would tell 
me what had become of Louise Duval quite as 
readily as they would tell a police agent.” 

**Quite true, monsieur. It would really be 
picking your pockets if I did not at once retire 
from your service. Nay, monsieur, pardon me— 
no further payments; I have already accepted 
too much. Your most obedient servant.” 

Graham, left alone, fell into a very gloomy 
reverie. He could not but be sensible of the 
difficulties in the way of the object which had 
brought him to Paris, with somewhat sanguine 
expectations of success, founded on a belief in 
the omniscience of the Parisian police, which is 
only to be justified when they have to deal with 
a murderess or a political incendiary. But the 
name of Louise Duval is about as common in 
France as that of Mary Smith in England; and 
the English reader may judge what would be the 
likely result of inquiring through the ablest of 
our detectives after some Mary Smith, of whom 
you could give little more information than that 
she was the daughter of a drawing-master, who 
had died twenty years ago, that it was about fif- 
teen years since any thing had been heard of her, 
and that you could not say if, through marriage 
or for other reasons, she had changed her name 
or not, and you had reasons for declining re- 
course to public advertisements. In the course 
of inquiry so instituted the probability would 
be that you might hear of a great many Mary 
Smiths, in the pursuit of whom your employé 
would lose all sight and scent of the one Mary 
Smith for whom the chase was instituted. 

In the midst of Graham’s despairing reflections 
his /aquais announced M. Frederic Lemercier. 

**Cher Grarm-Varn. A thousand pardons if 
I disturb you at this late hour of the evening; 
but you remember the request you made me 
when you first arrived in Paris this season ?” 

**Of course I do—in case you should ever 
chance in your wide round of acquaintances to 
fall in with a Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, 
of about the age of forty, or a year or so less, 
to let me know: and you did fall in with two 
ladies of that name, but they were not the right 
one—not the person whom my friend begged me 
to discover—both much too young.” 

“Eh bien, mon cher. If you will come with 
me to le bal champétre in the Champs Elysées 
to-night, I can show you a third Madame Duval: 
her Christian name is Louise, too, of the age 
you mention—though she does her best to look 
younger, and is still very handsome. You said 
your Duval was handsome, It was only last 
evening that I met this lady at a soirée given by 
Mademoiselle Julie Caumartin, coryphée distin- 
guée, in love with young Rameau.” 

**In love with young Rameau? I am very 
glad to hear it. He returns the love?” 

“I suppose so. He seems very proud of it. 
But @ propos of Madame Duval, she has been 
long absent from Paris—just returned —and 
looking out for conquests. She says she has a 
great penchant for the English; promises me to 
be at this ball. Come.” 

** Hearty thanks, my dear Lemercier. 
your service.” 


Iam at 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tue bal champétre was gay and brilliant, as 
such festal scenes are at Paris. A lovely night 
in the midst of May—lamps below and stars 
above: the society mixed, of course. Evidently, 
when Graham had singled out Frederic Lemer- 
cier from all his acquaintances at Paris to con- 
join with the official aid of M. Renard in search 
of the mysterious lady, he had conjectured the 
probability that she might be found in the Bo- 
hemian world so familiar to Frederic—if not as 
an inhabitant, at least as an explorer. Bohemia 
was largely represented at the bal champétre, 
but not without a fair sprinkling of what we call 
the ‘‘ respectable classes,” especially English and 
Americans, who brought their wives there to take 
care of them. Frenchmen, not needing such 





care, prudently left their wives at home. Among 
. 
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the Frenchmen of station were the Comte de 
Passy and the Vicomte de Brézé. 

On first entering the gardens Graham's eye 
was attracted and dazzled by a brilliant form. 
It was standing under a festoon of flowers ex- 
tended from tree to tree, and a gas jet opposite 
shone full upon the face—the face of a girl in all 
the freshness of youth. If the freshness owed 
any thing to art, the art was so well disguised 
that it seemed nature. ‘The beauty of the coun- 
tenance was Hebe-like, joyous, and radiant, and 
yet one could not look at the girl without a senti- 
ment of deep mournfulness. She was surrounded 
by a group of young men, and the ring of her 
laugh jarred upon Graham's ear. He pressed 
Frederic’s arm, and directing his attenuon to the 
girl, asked who she was. : 7 

“Who? Don’tyouknow? Thatis Julie Cau- 
martin. A little while ago her equipage was the 
most admired in the Bois, and great ladies conde- 
scended to copy her dress or her coiffure. But 
she has lost her splendor, and dismissed the rich 
admirer who supplied the fuel for its blaze, since 
she fell in love with Gustave Rameau. Doubt- 
less she is expecting him to-night. You ought 
to know her: shall [ present you?” 

“* No,” answered Graham, with a compassion- 
ate expression in his manly face. ‘“‘So0 young; 
seemingly so gay. How I pity her!” 

**What! forthrowing herself away on Rameau ? 
True. There is a great deal of good in her girl’s 
nature, if she had been properly trained. Rameau 
wrote a pretty poem on her, which turned her 
head and won her heart, in which she is styled 
the ‘Ondine of Paris’—a nymph-like type of 
Paris itself.” 

** Vanishing type, like her namesake; born 
of the spray, and vanishing soon into the deep,” 
said Graham. ‘‘ Pray go and look for the Du- 
val: you will find me seated yonder.” 

Graham passed into a retired alley, and threw 
himself on a solitary bench, while Lemercier 
went in search of Madame Duval. In a few 
minutes the Frenchman reappeared. By his 
side was a lady, well dressed, and as she passed 
under the lamps Graham perceived that, though 
of a certain age, she was undeniably handsome. 
His heart beat more quickly. Surely this was 
the Louise Duval he sought. 

He rose from his seat, and was presented in 
due form to the lady, with whom Frederic then 
discreetly left him. 

** Monsieur Lemercier tells me that you think 
that we were once acquainted with each other.” 

**Nay, madame; [ should not fail to recog- 
nize you were that the case. A friend of mine 
had the honor of knowing a lady of your name; 
and should I be fortunate enough to meet that 
lady, I am charged with a commission that may 
not be unwelcome to her. . M. Lemercier tells 
me your nom de baptéme is Louise.” 

** Louise Corinne, monsieur.” 

** And I presume that Duval is the name you 
take from your parents.” 

**No; my father’s name was Bernard. I 
married, when I was a mere child, M. Duval, in 
the wine trade at Bordeaux.” 

** Ah, indeed!” said Graham, much disap- 
pointed, but looking at her with a keen, search- 
ing eye, which she met with a decided frankness. 
Evidently, in his judgment, she was speaking 
the truth. 

**You know English, I think, madame,” he 
resumed, addressing her in that language. 

** A leetle-—speak un peu.” 

** Only a little ?”” 

Madame Duval looked puzzled, and replied in 
French, with a laugh, ‘* Is it that you were told 
that I spoke English by your countryman, Mi- 
lord Sare Boulby ? Petit scélérat, I hope he is 
well. He sends you a commission for me—so he 
ought: he behaved to me like a monster.” 

* Alas! I know nothing of my lord Sir Boul- 
by. Were you never in England yourself?” 

“* Never”—with a coquettish side glance—‘‘I 
should like so much to go. I have a foible for 
the English in spite of that vi/ain petit Boulby. 
Who is it gave you the commission for me? 
Ha! I guess—le Capitaine Nelton.” 

‘*No. What year, madame, if not imperti- 
nent, were you at Aix-la-Chupelle ?” 

**You mean Baden? I was there seven years 
ago, when I met le Capitaine Nelton—bel homme 
aux cheveur rouges.” 

**But you have been at Aix ?” 

‘* Never.” 

**T have, then, been mistaken, madame, and 
have only to offer my most humble apologies.” 

** But perhaps you will favor me with a visit, 
and we may on further conversation find that 
you are not mistaken. I can’t stay now, for I 
am engaged to dance with the Belgian, of whom, 
no doubt, M. Lemercier has told you.” 

**No, madame, he has not.” 

**Well, then, he will tell you. The Belgian 
is very jealous. But I am always at home be- 
between three and four. This is my card.” 

Graham eagerly took the card, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Is this your own handwriting, madame ?” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** Tres belle écriture,” said Graham, and re- 
ceded with a ceremonious bow, ‘‘ Any thing so 
unlike Aer handwriting. Another disappoint- 
ment,” muttered the Englishman, as the lady 
went back to the ball. 

A few minutes later Graham joined Lemercier, 
who was talking with De Passy and De Brézé. 

** Well,” said Lemercier, when his eye rested 
on Graham, ‘*I hit the right nail on the head 
this time, eh ?” 

Graham shook his head. 

“What! Is she not the right Louise Duval ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“The Count de Passy overheard the name, 
and turned. ‘** Louise Duval,” he said; ** does 
Monsieur Vane know a Louise Duval?” 

‘**No; but a friend asked me to inquire after 
a lady of that name whom he had met many 
years ago at Paris.” 





The Count mused a moment, and said, “‘ Is it 
possible that your friend knew the family De 
Mauléon ?” 

‘**T really can’t say. What then?” 

**'The old Vicomte de Mauléon was one of my 
most intimate associates. In fact, our houses 
are connected, And he was extremely grieved, 
poor man, when his daughter Louise married her 
drawing-master, Auguste Duval.” 

** Her drawing-master, Auguste Duval? Pray 
sayon. I think the Louise Duval my friend knew 
must have been her daughter. She was the only 
child of a drawing-master or artist named Au- 
guste Duval, and probably enough her Christian 
name would have been derived from her mother. 
A Mademoiselle de Mauléon, then, married M. 
Auguste Duval?” 

** Yes; the old Vicomte had espoused en pre- 
miéres noces Mademoiselle Camille de Chavigny, 
a lady of birth equal to his own—had by her one 
daughter, Louise. I recollect her well—a plain 
girl, with a high nose and a sour expression. 
She was just of age when the first Vicomtess 
died, and by the marriage settlement she suc- 
ceeded at once to her mother’s fortune, which 
was not large. The Vicomte was, however, so 
poor that the loss of that income was no trifle to 
him. Though past fifty, he was still very hand- 
some. Men of that generation did not age soon, 
monsieur,” said the Count, expanding his fine 
chest and laughing exultingly. 

‘*He married, en secondes noces, a lady of 
still higher birth than the first, and with a much 
better dot. Louise was indignant at this, hated 
her step-mother, and when a son was born by the 
second marriage she left the paternal roof, went 
to reside with an old female relative near the 
Luxembourg, and there married this drawing- 
master. Her father and the family did all they 
could to prevent it; but in these democratic 
days a woman who has attained her majority 
can, if she persist in her determination, marry 
to please herself, and disgrace her ancestors. 
After that mésadliance her father never would 
see her again. I tried in vain to soften him. 
All his parental affections settled on his hand- 
some Victor. Ah! you are too young to have 
known Victor de Mauléon during his short reign 
at Paris—as roi des viveurs.” 

** Yes, he was before my time; but I have heard 
of him as a young man of great fashion—said to 
be very clever, a duelist, and a sort of Don Juan.” 

** Exactly.” 

“* And then I remember vaguely to have heard 
that he committed, or was said to have commit- 
ted, some villainous action connected with a great 
lady's jewels, and to have left Paris in conse- 
quence,” 

** Ah, yes, a sad scrape. At that time there 
was a political crisis; we were under a republic ; 
any thing against a noble was believed. But | 
am sure Victor de Mauléon was not the man to 
commit a larceny. However, it is quite true 
that he left Paris, and I don’t know what has 
become of him since.” Here he touched De 
Brézé, who, though still near, had not been list- 
ening to this conversation, but interchanging 
jest and laughter with Lemercier on the motley 
scene of the dance. 

** De Brézé, have you ever heard what became 
of poor dear Victor de Mauléon? Youknew him.” 

‘** Knew him? I should think so. Who could 
be in the great world and not know /e beau Vic- 
tor? No; after he vanished I never heard more 
of him—doubtless long since dead. A good- 
hearted fellow in spite of all his sins.” 

** My dear M. de Brézé, did you know his half- 
sister ?” asked Graham—‘*a Madame Duval?” 

**No; I never heard he had a half-sister. 
Halt there: I recollect that I met Victor once 
in the garden at Versailles, walking arm in arm 
with the most beautiful girl I ever saw; and 
when I complimented him afterward at the 
Jockey Club on his new conquest, he replied, 
very gravely, that the young lady was his niece. 
‘Niece!’ said I; ‘why, there can’t be more 
than five or six years between you.’ ‘ About 
that, I suppose,’ said he; ‘my half-sister, her 
mother, was more than twenty years older than 
I at the time of my birth.’ I doubted the truth 
of his story at the time; but since you say he 
really had a sister, my doubt wronged him.” 

** Have you never seen this same young lady 


o” 


‘* How many years ago was this ?” 

‘*Let me see—about twenty or twenty-one 
years ago. How time flies!” 

Graham still continued to question, but could 
learn no further particulars. He turned to quit 
the gardens just as the band was striking up for 
a fresh dance, a wild German waltz air, and 
mingled with that German music his ear caught 
the sprightly sounds of the French laugh, one 
laugh distinguished from the rest by a more gen- 
uine ring of light-hearted joy—the laugh that 
he had heard on entering the gardens, and the 
sound of which had then saddened him. Look- 
ing toward the quarter from which it came, he 
again saw the ‘* Ondine of Paris.” She was not 
now the centre of a group. She had just found 
Gustave Rameau; and was clinging to his arm 
with a look of happiness in her face, frank and 
innocent as a child’s. And so they passed amidst 
the dancers down a solitary lamp-lit alley, till 
lost to the Englishman’s lingering gaze. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue next morning Graham sent again for M. 
Renard. 

‘* Well,” he cried, when that dignitary ap- 
peared and took a seat beside him; “‘ chance 
has favored me.” 

‘*T always counted on chance, monsieur. 
Chance has more wit in its little finger than the 
Paris police in its whole body.” 

“*I have ascertained the relations, on the 


mother’s side, of Louise Duval, and the only 
question is how to get at them.” 

Here Graham related what he had heard, and 
ended by saying, ‘‘‘This Victor de Mauléon is 
therefore my Louise Duval’s uncle. He was, no 
doubt, taking charge of her in the year that the 
persons interested in her discovery lost sight of 
her in Paris; and surely he must know what 
became of her afterward.” 

‘Very probably ; and chance may befriend 
us yet in the discovery of Victor de Mauléon. 
You seem not to know the particulars of that 
story about the jewels which brought him into 
some connection with the police, and resulted in 
his disappearance from Paris.” 

**No; tell me the particulars,” 

** Victor de Mauléon was heir to some 60,000 
or 70,000 francs a year, chiefly on the mother’s 
side; for his father, though the representative 
of one of the most ancient houses in France, was 
very poor, having little of his own except the 
emoluments of an appointment in the court of 
Louis Philippe. 

‘* But before, by the death of his parents, Vic- 
tor came into that inheritance, he very largely 
forestalled it. His tastes were magnificent. He 
took to ‘ sport’—kept a famous stud, was a great 
favorite with the English, and spoke their lan- 
guage fluently. Indeed, he was considered very 
accomplished, and of considerable intellectual 
powers. It was generally said that some day or 
other, when he had sown his wild oats, he would, 
if he took to politics, be an eminent man, Al- 
together he was a very strong creature. That 
was a very strong age under Louis Philippe. 
The viveurs of Paris were fine types for the he- 
roes of Dumas and Sue—full of animal life and 
spirits. Victor de Mauléon was a romance of 
Dumas—incarnated.” 

**M. Renard, forgive me that I did not before 
do justice to your taste in polite literature.” 

** Monsieur, a man in my profession does not 
attain even to my humble eminence if he be not 
something else than a professional. He must 
study mankind wherever they are described— 
even in les romans. ‘Lo return to Victor de 
Mauléon, Though he was a ‘sportman,’ a 
gambler, a Don Juan, a duelist, nothing was 
ever said against his honor. On the contrary, 
on matters of honor he was a received oracle ; 
and even though he had fought several duels 
(that was the age of duels), and was reported 
without a superior, almost without an equal, in 
either weapon—the sword or the pistol—he is 
said never to have wantonly provoked an en- 
counter, and to have so used his skill that he 
contrived never to slay, nor even gravely to 
wound, an antagonist. 

**] remember one instance of his generosity 
in this respect, for it was much talked of at the 
time. One of your countrymen, who had never 
handled a fencing-foil nor fired a pistol, took of- 
fense at something M. de Mauléon had said in 
disparagement of the Duke of Wellington, and 
called him out. Victor de Mauléon accepted 
the challenge, discharged his pistol, not in the 
air—that might have been an affront—but so as 
to be wide of the mark, walked up to the lines to 
be shot at, and when missed, said, ‘ Excuse the 
susceptibility of a Frenchman, loath to believe 
that his countrymen can be beaten save by acci- 
dent, and accept every apology one gentleman 
can make to another for having forgotten the re- 
spect due to one of the most renowned of your 
national herves.’ The Englishman's name was 
Vane. Could it have been your father ?” 

‘* Very probably; just like my father to call 
out any man who insulted the honor of his coun- 
try, as represented by its men. I hope the two 
combatants became friends ?” 

‘*That I never heard; the duel was over— 
there my story ends.” 

‘* Pray go on.” 

‘One day—it was in the midst of political 
events which would have silenced most subjects 
of private gossip—the beau monde was startled by 
the news that the Vicomte (he was then, by his 
father's death, Vicomte) de Mauléon had been 
given into the custody of the police on the charge 
of stealing the jewels of the Duchesse de 
(the wife of a distinguished foreigner), It seems 
that some days before this event the Duc, wish- 
ing to make madame, his spouse, an agreeable 
surprise, had resolved to have a diamond neck- 
lace belonging to her, and which was of setting 
so old-fashioned that she had not lately worn it, 
reset for her birthday. He therefore secretly 
possessed himself of the key to an iron safe in a 
cabinet adjoining her dressing-room (in which 
safe her more valuable jewels were kept), and 
took from it the necklace. Imagine his dismay 
when the jeweler in the Rue Vivienne to whom 
he carried it, recognized the pretended diamonds 
as imitation paste which he himself had some 
days previously inserted into an empty setting 
brought to him by a monsieur with whose name 
he was unacquainted. The Duchesse was at 
that time in delicate health; and as the Duc’s 
suspicions naturally fell on the servants, especial- 
ly on the femme de chambre, who was in great 
favor with his wife, he did not like to alarm 
madame, nor through her to put the servants on 
their guard. He resolved, therefore, to place 
the matter in the hands of the famous , who 
was then the pride and ornament of the Parisian 
police. And the very night afterward the Vi- 
comte de Mauléon was caught and apprehended 
in the cabinet where the jewels were kept, and 
to which he had got access by a false key, or at 
least a duplicate key, found in his possession. I 
should observe that M. de Mauléon occupied the 
entresol in the same hotel in which the upper 
rooms were devoted to the Duc and Duchiesse 
and their suit. As soon as this charge against 
the Vicomte was made known (and it was kuown 
the next morning) the extent of his debts and 
the utterness of his ruin (before scarcely con- 
jectured, or wholly unheeded) became public 
| through the medium of the journals, and fur- 


























nished an obvious motive for the crime of which 
he was accused. We Parisians, monsieur, are 
subject to the most startling reactions of feeling. 
‘The men we adore one day we execrate the next, 
The Vicomte passed at.once from the popular 
admiration one bestows on a hero to the popu- 
lar contempt with which one regards a petty 
larcener. Society wondered how it had ever 
condescended to receive into its bosom the gam- 
bler, the duelist, the Don Juan. However, one 
compensation in the way of amusement he might 
still afford to society for the grave injuries he 
had done if. Society would attend his trial, wit- 
ness his demeanor at the bar, and watch the ex- 
pression of his face when he was sentenced to 
the galleys. But, monsicur, this wretch com- 
pleted the measure of his iniquities. He was 
not tried at all. The Due and Duchesse quitted 
Paris for Spain, and the Due instructed his law- 
yer to withdraw his charge, stating his convic- 
tion of the Vicomte’s complete innocence of any 
other offense than that whjch he himself had 
confessed.” 

** What did the Vicomte confess ? you omitted 
to state that.” 

“The Vicemte, when apprehended, confessed 
that, smitten by an insane passion for the Du- 
chesse, which she had, on his presuming to de- 
clare it, met with indignant scorn, he had taken 
advantage of his lodgment in the same house to 
admit himself into the cabinet adjoining her 
dressing-room by means of a key which he had 
procured made from an impression of the key- 
hole taken in wax. : 

“* No evidence in support of any other charge 
against the Vicomte was forth-coming—nothing, 
in short, beyond the infraction du domicile caused 
by the madness of youthful love, and for which 
there was no prosecution. The law, therefore, 
could have little to say against him. But society 
was more rigid, and, exceedingly angry to find 
that a man who had been so conspicuous for hix- 
ury should prove to be a pauper, insisted on be- 
lieving that M. de Mauléon was guilty of the 
meaner, though not perhaps, in the eyes of hus- 
bands and fathers, the more heinous of the two 
offenses. I presume that the Vicomte felt that 
he had got into a dilemma from which no pistol- 
shot or sword-thrust could free him, for he left 
Paris abruptly, and has not since reappeared, 
The sale of his stud and effects sufficed, I believe, 
to pay his debts, for I will do him the justice to 
say that they were paid.” 

**But though the Vicomte de Mauléon has 
disappeared, he must have left relations at Paris, 
who would perhaps know what has become of 
him and of his niece.” 

**T doubt it. He had no very near relations. 
The nearest was an old cé/ibataire of the same 
name, from whom he had some expectations, 
but who died shortly after this esclandre, and 
did not name the Vicomte in his will. M. Vic- 
tor had numerous connections among the highest 
families—the Rochebriants, Chavignys, Vande- 
mars, Beauvilliers. But they are not likely to 
have retained any connection with a ruined vau- 
rien, and still less with a niece of his who was 
the child of a drawing-master. But now you 
have given me a clew, | will try to follow it up. 
We must find the Vicomte, and I am not with- 
out hope of doing so. Pardon me if I decline to 
say more at present. I would not raise false ex- 
pectations, But in a week or two I will have 
the honor to call again upon monsieur.” 

** Wait one instant. You have really a hope 
of discovering M. de Maulécn ?” 

‘*Yes, I can not say more at present.” 

M. Renard departed. ; 

Still that hope, however faint it might prove, 
served to reanimate Graham ; and with that hope 
his heart, as if a load had been lifted from its 
mainspring, returned instinctively to the thought 
of Isaura. Whatever’seemed to promise an early 
discharge of the commission connected with the 
discovery of Louise Duval seemed to bring Isaura 
nearer to him, or at least to excuse his yearning 
desire to see more of her-—to understand her bet- 
ter. Faded into thin air was the vague jealousy 
of Gustave Rameau which he had so unreason- 
ably conceived ; he felt as if it were impossible 
that the man whom the ‘Ondine of Paris” 
claimed as her lover could dare to woo or hepe 
to win an Isaura. He even forgot the friendship 
with the eloquent denouncer of the marriage- 
bond, which a little while ago had seemed to 
him an unpardonable offense; he remembered 
only the lovely face, so’ innocent, yet so intelli- 

ent; only the sweet voice which had for the 
first time breathed music into his own soul; only 
the gentle hand whose touch had for the first 
time sent through his veins the thrill which dis- 
tinguishes from all her sex the woman whom we 
love. He went forth elated and joyous, and took 
his way to Isaura’s villa. As he went, the leaves 
on the trees under which he passed seemed stirred 
by the soft May breeze in sympathy with his own 
delight. Perhaps it was rather the reverse: his 
own silent delight sympathized with all delight 
in awakening nature. ‘The lover seeking recon- 
ciliation with the loved one from whom somé 
trifle has unreasonably estranged him, in a cloud- 
less day of May—if he be not happy enough to 
feel a brotherhood in all things happy—a leuf in 
bloom, a bird in song—then, indeed, he mnay call 
himself lover, but he does not know what is love. 


—_—— —— 


BOOK FOURTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANT- 
MESNIL. 


‘‘Tr is many days since I wrote to you, and but 
for your delightful note just received, reproach- 
ing me for silence, I should still be under the 
spell of that awe which certain words of M. Sa- 
varin were well fitted to produce, Chancing to 
ask him if he had written to you lately, he said, 
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is, good-humoredly ironical, 
lernoiselle. Lam not one of the F'acheur 
Shom Moliére f the meet- 
f lovers should be sacred from the intrusion 
third person, however amiable, more sacred 
j be the parting between an author and 
k Madame de Grantmesnil is in that 
nt so solemn to a genius earnest as hers— 
s bidding farewell toa companion with whom, 
lismissed into the world, she can never con- 
e familiarly again; it ceases to be her com- 
nion when it becomes ours. Do not let us 
turb the last hours they will pass together,’ 
‘These words struck me much. Isuppose there 
truth in them. I can comprehend that a work 
ich has long been all in all to its author, con- 


trating his thoughts, gathering round it the 





has immortalized, 


he and fears of his inmost heart, dies, as it 
. to bin when he has completed its life for 

ers, and launched it into a world estranged 
from the solitude in which it was born and form- 


I can almost conceive that, to a writer like 

1, the very fame which attends the work thus 

forth chills your own love for it. ‘The char- 

rs you created in a fairy-land, known but to 

ourself, must lose something of their mysterious 

charm when you hear them discussed and caviled 

it, blamed or praised, as if they were really the 
creatures of streets and salons. 

‘**T wonder if hostile criticism pains or enrages 
yau as it seems to do such other authors as I have 
known. M. Savarin, for instance, sets down in 
his tablets as an enemy to whom vengeance is 
due the smallest scribbler who wounds his self- 
Jove, and says, frankly, ‘To me praise is food, 

praise is poison, Ilim who feeds me I pay ; 
liim who poisons me I break on the wheel.’ 

varin is, indeed, a skillful and energetic admin- 

itor to his own reputation. Ie deals with it 
if it were a kingdom—establishes fortifications 
its defense—enlists soldiers to fight for it. 
Hle is the soul and centre of a confederation in 
which each is bound to defend the territory of the 
and all those territories united constitute 
t mperial realm of M. Savarin. Don't think 
i n ungracious satirist in what I am thus say- 
f our brilliant friend. It is not I who here 
it is himself. . He avows his policy with 
naiveté which makes the charm of his style 
iter. ‘It is the greatest mistake,’ he said 
sterday, ‘to talk of the Republic of Let- 
s. - Every author who wins a name is a sover- 
eign in his own domain, be it large or small. 
Woe to any republican who wants to dethrone 
me!’ Sometow or other, when M. Savarin thus 
; I feel as if he were betraying the cause of 
J can not bring myself to regard liter- 
iture as a craft—to me it is a sacred mission ; 
and in hearing this ‘sovereign’ boast of the tricks 
by which he maintains his state, I seem to listen 
tO a priest who treats as imposture the relig- 
won he professes to teach, M. Savarin’s favorite 
éleve now is a young contributor to his journal, 
named Gustave Rameau. M. Savarin said the 
ther day in my hearing, ‘I and my set were 
Young France—Gustave Rameau and his set are 
ivVew Paris . 

‘*© And what is the distinction between the one 

id the other ?’ asked my American friend, Mrs. 
Morley. 

‘** The set of ‘* Young France,” ’ answered M. 
Savarin, ‘ had in it the hearty consciousness of 
youth: it was bold and vehement, with abundant 
vitality and animal spirits ; whatever may be said 
against it in other respects, the power of thews 
and sinews must be conceded to its chief repre- 

ntatives. But the set of ‘* New Paris” has very 
bad health, and very indifferent spirits, Still, in 

iy, it is very clever; it can sting and bite as 
keenly as if it were big and strong. Rameau is 
most promising member of the set. He will 

he popular in his time, because he represents a 
od deal of the mind of his time—viz., the mind 

1 the time of ** New Paris.”’ 

‘Do youknow anything of this young Rameau’s 

ings? You do not know himself, for he told 

we so, expressing a desire that was evidently very 
neere, to find some occasion on which to ren- 
ler you his homage. He said this the first time 
i met him at M. Savarin’s, and before he knew 


how dear to me are yourself and your fame. He 
came and sat by me after dinner, and won my 
interest at once by asking me if I had heard that 


uu were busied on anew work ; and then, with- 
out waiting for my answer, he launched forth into 
praises of you, which made a notable contrast to 
the scorn.with which he spoke of all your contem- 
poraries, except indeed M. Savarin, who, however, 
might not have been pleased to hear his favorite 
pupil style him ‘a great writer in smail things,’ 
I spare you his epigrams on Dumas and Victor 
tlugo and my beloved Lamartine. ‘Though his 
tulk was showy, and dazzled me at first, 1 soon 

it rather tired of it—even the first time we met. 
Since then I have seen him very often, not only 
ut M. Savarin’s, but he calls here at least every 

ler day, and we ‘have become quite good 
friends. He gains on acquaintance so far, that 
one can not help feeling how much he is to be 





pitied Ile is sv envious! and the envious must 


he so unhappy. And then he is at once so near 
1 so fur from all the things that he envies, 


ile longs for riches and luxury, and can only 


carn a bare competence by his labors, 

refore he hates the rich and luxurious. His 
Hiierary successes, instead of pleasing him, render 
1 miserable by their contrast with the fame of 
thors whom he envies and assails, He has 

' itul head, of which he is conscious, but it 

i l toa body without strength or grace, 
Hie ls Conscious of this too: but it is cruel to go 
ony Mis sketeh, You ean see at once the 
te » Whether he inspire affection 
OF CISHRC, CAN NOL fall to create a interest—pain- 


on who 


ful but compassionate, 
“You will be pleased | 1 
PPD ioe: F atsed to hear that Dr, C—— 
is1Uuers ny Cul 150 linproved, that I may next 
year enter fairly on the profession for which I 
5 vhich 
Was intended and trained. Yet I still feel hesi 














tating and doubtful. To give myself wholly up 
to the art in which I am told I could excel, must 
alienate me entirely from the ambition that yearns 
for fields in which, alas! it may perhaps never 
appropriate to itself a rood for cultare—only wan- 
der, lost in a vague fairy-land, to which it has not 
the fairy’s birthright. Oh, thou great Enchant- 
ress, to whom are equally subject the streets of 
Paris and the realm of Faerie—thou who hast 
sounded to the deeps that circumfluent ocean 
called ‘practical human life,’ and hast taught 
the acutest of its navigators to consider how far 
its courses are guided by orbs in heaven—canst 
thou solve this riddle which, if it perplexes me, 
must perplex so many? What is the real dis- 
tinction between the rare genius and the com- 
monalty of human souls that feel to the quick 
all the grandest and divinest things which the 
rare genius places before them, sighing within 
themselves—‘ This rare genius does but express 
that which was previously familiar to us, 80 far 
as thought and sentiment extend.’ Nay, the 
genius itself, however eloquent, never does, nev- 
er can, express the whole of the thought or the 
sentiment it interprets: on the contrary, the 
greater the genius is, the more it leaves a some- 
thing of incomplete satisfaction on our minds— 
it promises so much more than it performs—it 
implies so much more than it announces, I am 
impressed with the truth of what I thus say in 
proportion as I reperuse and restudy the greatest 
writers that have come within my narrow range 
of reading. And by the greatest writers I mean 
those who are not exclusively reasoners (of such 
I can not judge), nor mere poets (of whom, so 
far as concerns the union of words with music, 
I ought to be able to judge), but the few who 
unite reason and poetry, and appeal at once to 
the common-sense of the multitude and the im- 
agination of the few. ‘The highest type of this 
union to me is Shakspeare; and I can compre- 
hend the justice of no criticism on him which 
does not allow this sense of incomplete satisfac- 
tion, augmenting in proportion as the poet soars 
to his highest. I ask again, In what consists 


‘this distinction between the rare genius and the 


commonalty of minds that exclaim, ‘He ex- 
presses what we feel, but never the whole of 
what we feel!’ Is it the mere power over lan- 
guage, a larger knowledge of dictionaries, a finer 
ear for period and cadence, a more artistic craft 
in casing our thoughts and sentiments in well- 
selected words? Is it true what Buffon says, 
‘that the style is the man? Is it true what I 
am told Goethe said, ‘Poetry is form? I can 
not believe this; and if vou tell me it is true, 
then 1 no longer pine to be a writer. But if it 
be not true, explain to me how it is that the 
greatest genius is popular in proportion as it 
makes itself akin to us by uttering in better 
words than we employ that which was already 
within us, brings to light what in our souls was 
latent, and does but correct, beautify, and pub- 
lish the correspondence which an ordinary read- 
er carries on privately every day, between himself 
and his mind or his heart, If this superiority 
in the genius be but style and form, I abandon 
my dream of being something else than a singer 
of words by another to the music of another. 
But then, what then? My knowledge of books 
and art is wonderfully small. What little I do 
know I gather from very few books, and from 
what I hear said by the few worth listening to 
whom I happen to meet; and out of these, in 
solitude and reverie, not by conscious effort, I 
arrive at some results which appear to my inex- 
perience original. Perhaps, indeed, they have 
the same kind of originality as the musical com- 
positions of amateurs who effect a cantata or a 
quartette made up of borrowed details from great 
masters, and constituting a whole so original that 
no real master would deign to own it. Qh, if I 
could get you to understand how unsettled, how 
struggling, my whole nature at this moment is! 
I wonder what is the sensation of the chrysalis 
which has been a silk-worm, when it first feels 
the new wings stirring within its shell—wings, 
alas! that are but those of the humblest and 
shortest-lived sort of moth, scarcely born into day- 
light before it dies. Could it reason, it might 
regret its earlier life, and say, ‘ Better be the 
silk-worm than the moth,’” 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
**Have you known well any English people 

in the course of your life? I say well, for you 
must have had acquaintance with many. But 
it seems to me so difficult to know an English- 
man well. Even I, who so loved and revered 
Mr. Selby —I, whose childhood was admitted 
into his companionship by that love which places 
ignorance and knowledge, infancy and age, upon 
ground so equal that heart touches heart—can 
not say that I understand the English character 
to any thing like the extent to which I fancy I 
understand the Italian and the French. Be- 
tween us of the Continent and them of the isl- 
and the British Channel always flows. ‘There 
is an Englishman here to whom I have been in- 
troduced, whom I have met, though but seldom, 
in that society which bounds tke Paris world to 
me. Pray, pray tell me, did you ever know, ever 
meet him? His name is Graham Vane. He is 
the only son, I am told, of a man who was a cé- 
lébrité in England as an orator and statesman, 
and on both sides he belongs to the haute aris- 
tocratie. He himself has that indescribable air 
and mien to which we apply the epithet ‘ distin- 
guished.’ In the most crowded salon the eye 
would fix on him, and involuntarily follow his 
movements, Yet his manners are frank and 
simple, wholly without the stiffness or reserve 
which are said to characterize the English. 


There is an inborn dignity in his bearing which 
consists in the absence of all dignity assumed. 
But what strikes me most in this Englishman is 
an expression of countenance which the English 
depict by the word ‘open’—that expression which 
inspires you with a belief in the existence of sin- 








cerity. Mrs. Morley said of him, in that poetic 
extravagance of phrase by which the Americans 
startle the English, ‘That man’s forehead would 
light up the Mammoth Cave.’ Do you not know, 
Eulalie, what it is to us’ cultivators of art—art 
being the expression of truth through fiction—to 
come into the atmosphere of one of those souls 
in which Truth stands out bold and beautiful in 
itself, and needs no idealization through fiction ? 
Oh, how near we should be to heaven, could we 
live daily, hourly, in the presence of one the hon- 
esty of whose word we could never doubt, the 
authority of whose word we could never disobey! 
Mr. Vane professes not to understand music— 
not even to care for it, except rarely—and yet 
he spoke of its influence over others with an en- 
thusiasm that half charmed me once more back 
to my destined calling—nay, might have charm- 
ed me wholly, but that he seemed to think that 
I—that any public singer—must be a creature 
apart from the world—the world in which such 
men live. Perhaps that is true.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was one of those lovely noons toward the 
end of May in which a rural suburb has the mel- 
low charm of summer to him who escapes a while 
from the streets of a crowded capital. ‘ihe Lon- 
doner knows its charm when he feels his tread on 
the softening swards of the Vale of Health, or, 
pausing at Richmond under the budding willow, 
gazes on the river glittering in the warmer sun- 
light, and hears from the villa gardens behind 
him the brief trill of the blackbird. But the 
suburbs round Paris are, I think, a yet more 
pleasing relief from the metropolis; they are 
more easily reached, and I know not why, but 
they seem more rural, perhaps because the con- 
trast of their repose with the stir left behind—of 
their redundance of leaf and blossom, compared 
with the prim efflorescence of trees in the Boule- 
vards and Tuileries—is more striking. Howev- 
er that may be, when Graham reached the pret- 
ty suburb in which Isaura dwelt, it seemed to 
him as if all the wheels of the loud busy life were 
suddenly smitten still. The hour was yet early ; 
he felt sure that he should find Isaura at home. 
The garden gate stood unfastened and ajar; he 
pushed it aside and entered. I think I have be- 
fore said that the garden of the villa was shut 
out from the road, and the gaze of neighbors, by 
a wall and thick belts of evergreens ; it stretched 
behind the house somewhat far for the garden of 
a suburban villa. He paused when he had passed 
the gateway, for he heard in the distance the voice 
of one singing—singing low, singing plaintively. 
He knew it was the voice of Isaura; he passed 
on, leaving the house behind him, and tracking 
the voice till he reached the singer. 

Isaura was seated within an arbor toward the 
farther end of the garden—an arbor which, a lit- 
tle later in the year, must indeed be delicate and 
dainty with lush exuberance of jasmine and 
woodbine ; now into its iron trellis-work leaflet 
and flowers were insinuating their gentle way. 
Just at the entrance one white rose—a winter 
rose that had mysteriously survived its relations 
—opened its pale hues frankly to the noonday 
sun. Graham approached slowly, noiselessly, 
and the last note of the song had ceased when 
he stood at the entrance of the arbor. Isaura 
did not perceive him at first, for her face was 
bent downward musingly, as was often her wont 
after singing, especially when alone. But she 
felt that the place was darkened, that something 
stood between her and the sunshine, She raised 
her face, and a quick flush mantled over it as she 
uttered his name, not loudly, not as in surprise, 
but inwardly and whisperingly, as in a sort of fear. 

**Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said Graham, 
entering; ‘‘but I heard your voice as I came 
into the garden, and it drew me onward involun- 
tarily. What a lovely air! and what simple 
sweetness in such of the words as reached me! 
I am so ignorant of music that you must not 
laugh at me if I ask whose is the music and 
whose are the words? Probably both are so 
well known as to convict me of a barbarous igno- 
rance. 

**Qh no,” said Isaura, with a still heightened 
color, and in accents embarrassed and hesitating. 
** Both the words and music are by an unknown 
and very humble composer, yet not, indeed, quite 
original ; they have not even that merit—at least 
they were suggested by a popular song in the 
Neapolitan dialect which is said to be very old.” 

**I don’t know if I caught the true meaning 
of the words, for they seemed to me to convey a 
more subtle and refined sentiment than is com- 
mon in the popular songs of Southern Italy.” 

** The sentiment in the original is changed in 
the paraphrase, and not, I fear, improved by the 
change.” 

** Will you explain to me the sentiment in 
both, and let me judge which I prefer ?” ~ 

“*In the Neapolitan song a young fisherman, 
who has moored his boat under a rock on the 
shore, sees a beautiful face below the surface of 
the waters; he imagines it to be that of a Nereid, 
and casts in his net to catch this supposed nymph 
of the ocean. He only disturbs the water, loses 
the image, and brings up a few common fishes. 
He returns home disappointed, and very much 
enamored of the supposed Nereid. The next 
day he goes again to the same place, and discov- 
ers that the face which had so charmed him was 
that of a mortal girl reflected on the waters from 
the rock behind him, on which she had been 
seated, and on which she had her home. The 
original air is arch and lively; just listen to it.” 
And Isaura warbled one of those artless and 
somewhat meagre tunes to which light-stringed 
instruments are the fitting accompaniment. 

“That,” said Graham, ‘‘is a different music 
indeed from the other, which is deep and plaint- 
ive, and goes to the heart.” 

** But do you not see how the words have been 











altered? In the song you first heard me singing, 
the fisherman goes again to the spot, again and 
again sees the face in the water, again and again 
seeks to capture the Nereid, and never knows to 
the last that the face was that of the mortal on 
the rock close behind him, and which he passed 
by without notice every day. Deluded by an 
ideal image, the real one escapes from his eye,” 

** Is the verse that is recast meant to symbol- 
ize a moral in love ?” 

**In love? nay, ' know not; but in life, yes— 
at least the life of the artist.” - 

‘* The paraphrase of the original is yours, Sign- 
orina—words and music both. Am I not right? 
Your silence answers, ‘ Yes.’ Will you pardon 
me if I say that, though there can be no doubt 
of the new beauty you have given to the old 
song, I think that the moral of the old was the 
sounder one, the truer to human life. We do not 
go on to the last duped by an illusion, If enam- 
ored by the shadow on the waters, still we do 
look around us and discover the image it reflects.” 

Isaura shook her head gently, but made no an- 
swer. On the table before her there were a few 
myrtle sprigs and one or two buds from the last 
winter rose, which she had been arranging into a 
simple nosegay ; she took up these, and abstract- 
edly began to pluck and scatter the rose leaves. 

** Despise the coming May-flowers if you will, 
they will soon be so plentiful,” said Graham ; 
** but do not cast away the few blossoms which 
winter has so kindly spared, and which even 
summer will not give again ;” and, placing his 
hand on the winter buds, it touched hers—light- 
ly, indeed, but she felt the touch, shrank from it, 
colored, and rose from her seat. 

‘*The sun has left this side of the garden, the 
east wind is rising, and you must find it chilly 
here,” she said, in an altered tone; ‘‘ will you 
not come into the house ?” 

**It is not the air that I feel chilly,” said Gra- 
ham, with a half smile; ‘‘I almost fear that my 
prosaic admonitions have displeased you.” 

**'They were not prosaic ; and they were kind 
and very wise,” she added, with her exquisite 
laugh—laugh so wonderfully sweet and musical. 
She now had gained the entrance of the arbor ; 
Graham joined her, and they walked toward the 
house, He asked her if she had seen much of 
the Savarins since they had met. 

**Once or twice we have been there of an 
evening.” 

**And encountered, no doubt, the illustrious 
young minstrel who despises Tasso and Cor- 
neille ?” 

**M. Rameau? Oh yes; he is constantly at 
the Savarins’. Do not be severe on him. He 
is unhappy—he is struggling—he is soured. An 
artist has thorns in his path which lookers-on do 
not heed.” 

‘* All people have thorns in their path, and I 
have no great respect for those who want look- 
ers-on to heed them whenever they are scratched. 
But M. Rameau seems to me one of those writers 
very common nowadays, in France and even in 
England ; writers who have never read any thing 
worth studying, and are, of course, presumptu- 
ous in proportion to their ignorance. I should 
not have thought an artist like yourself could 
have recognized an artist in a M. Rameau who 
despises Tasso without knowing Italian.” 

Graham spoke bitterly; he was once more 
jealons. 

*‘Are you not an artist yourself? Are you 
not a writer? M. Savarin told me you were a 
distinguished man of letters.” 

**M. Savarin flatters me too much. Iam not 
an artist, and I have a great dislike to that word 
as it is now hackneyed and vulgarized in England 
and in France. A cook calls himself an artist; 
a tailor does the same; a man writes a gaudy 
melodrame, a spasmodic song, a sensational nov- 
el, and straightway he calls himself an artist, and 
indulges in a pedantic jargon about ‘ essence’ and 
‘form,’ assuring us that a poet we can under- 
stand wants essence, and a poet we can scan 
wants form. Thank Heaven, I am not vain 
enough to call myself artist. I have written 
some very dry lucubrations in periodicals, chiefly 
political, or critical upon other subjects than art. 
But why, @ propos of M. Rameau, did you ask 
me that question respecting myself ?” 

** Because much in your conversation,” answer- 
ed Isaura, in rather a mournful tone, ‘‘ made me 
suppose you had more sympathies with art and 
its cultivators than you cared to avow. And if 
you had such sympathies, you would comprehend 
what a relief it is to a poor aspirant to art like 
myself to come into communication with those 
who devote themselves to any art distinct from 
the common pursuits of the world ; what a relief 
it is to escape from the ordinary talk of society. 
There is a sort of instinctive freemasonry among 
us, including masters and disciples, and one art 
has a fellowship with other arts; mine is but 
song and music, yet I feel attracted toward a 
sculptor, a painter, a romance-writer, a poet, as 
much as toward a singer, a musician. Do you 
understand why I can not contemn M. Rameau 
as you do? I differ from his tastes in literature ; 
I do not much admire such of his writings as I 
have read ; I grant that he overestimates his own 
genius, whatever that be—yet I like to converse 
with him: he is a struggler upward, though with 
weak wings, or with erring footsteps, like myself.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said Graham, earnestly, ‘‘ I 
can not say how I thank you for this candor. 
Do not condemn me for abusing it—if—” He 
paused, 

“* Tf what ?” 

**If I, so much older than yourself—I do not 
say only in years, but in the experience of life— 
I, whose lot is cast among those busy and ‘ posi- 
tive’ pursuits, which necessarily quicken that un- 
romantic faculty called common sense—if, I say, 
the deep interest with which you must inspire all 
whom you admit into an acquaintance, even as 
unfamiliar as that now between us, makes me 
utter one caution, such as might be uttered by a 
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Beware of those artistic sym- 
so touchingly confess ; beware 
how, in the great events of life, you allow fancy 
to misguide your reason. In choosing friends on 
whom to rely, separate the artist from the human 
being. Judge of the human being for what it 1s 
in itself, Do not worship the face on the waters, 
blind to the image on the rock. In one word, 
never see in an artist like a M. Rameau the hu- 
man being to whom you could intrust the des- 
tinies of your life. Pardon me, pardon me; we 
may meet little hereafter, but you are a creature 
so utterly new to me, so wholly unlike any wom- 
an I have ever before encountered and admired, 
and to me seem endowed with such wealth of 
mind and soul, exposed to such hazard, that— 
that—” Again he paused, and his voice trem- 
bled as he concluded—‘“ that it would be a deep 
sorrow to me if, perhaps years hence, I should 
have to say, ‘Alas! by what mistake has that 
wealth been wasted !’” 

While they had thus conversed, mechanically 
they had turned away from the house, and were 
again standing before the arbor. * ; 

Graham, absorbed in the passion of his adjura- 
tion, had not till now looked into the face of the 
companion by his side. Now, when he had con- 
cluded, and heard no reply, he bent down and 
saw that Isaura was weeping silently. 

His heart smote him. 

‘Forgive me,” he exclaimed, drawing her 
hand into his; *‘I have had no right to talk 
thus; but it was not from want of respect; it 
Wwas—it was—” 

The hand which was yielded to his pressed it 
gently, timidly, chastely. 

‘* Forgive!” murmured Isaura; “ do you think 
that I, an orphan, have never longed for a friend 
who would speak to me thus?” And so saying, 
she lifted her eyes, streaming still, to his bended 
countenance—eyes, despite their tears, so clear 
in their innocent limpid beauty, so ingenuous, so 
frank, so virgin-like, so unlike the eyes of ‘*‘ any 
other woman he had encountered and admired.” 

** Alas!” he said, in quick and hurried accents, 
‘** vou may remember, when we have before con- 
versed, how I, though so uncultured in your art, 
still recognized its beautiful influence upon human 
breasts ; how I sought to combat your own de- 
preciation of its rank among the elevating agen- 
cies of humanity ; how, too, I said that no man 
could venture to ask you to renounce the boards, 
the lamps—resign the fame of actress, of singer. 
Well, now that you accord to me the title of 
friend, now that you so touchingly remind me 
that you are an orphan—thinking of all the perils 
the young and the beautiful of your sex must en- 
counter when they abandon private life for pub- 
lic—I think that a true friend might put the ques- 
tion, ‘Can you resign the fame of actress, of 
singer ?’” 

**T will answer you frankly. The profession 
which once seemed to me so alluring began to 
lose its charms in my eyes some months ago. It 
was your words, very eloquently expressed, on 
the ennobling effects of music and song upon a 
popular audience, that counteracted the growing 
distaste to rendering up my whole life to the vo- 
cation of the stage. But now I think I should 
feel grateful to the friend whose advice interpret- 
ed the voice of my own heart, and bade me re- 
linquish the career of actress.” 

Graham's face grew radiant. But whatever 
might have been his reply, it was arrested ; voices 
and footsteps were heard behind. He turned 
round and saw the Venosta, the Savarins, and 
Gustave Rameau. 

Isaura heard and saw also, started in a sort of 
alarmed confusion, and then instinctively retreat- 
ed toward the arbor. 

Graham hurried on to meet the signora and 
the visitors, giving time to Isaura to compose 
herself by arresting them in the pathway with 
conventional salutations. 

A few minutes later Isaura joined them, and 
there was talk to which Graham scarcely listened, 
though he shared in it by abstracted monosylla- 
bles. He declined going into the house, and took 
leave at the gate. In parting, his eyes fixed them- 
selves on Isaura, Gustave Rameau was by her 
side. That nosegay which had been left in the ar- 
bor was in her hand; aad though she was bend- 
ing over it, she did not now pluck and scatter the 
rose leaves. Graham at that moment felt no jeal- 
ousy of the fair-faced young poet beside her. 

As he walked slowly back, he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ But*am I yet in the position to hold my- 
self wholly free? AmI,amI? Were the sole 
choice before me that between her and ambition 
and wealth, how soon it would be made! Am- 
bition has no prize equal to the heart of such a 
woman ; wealth no sources of joy equal to the 
treasures of her love.” 


friend or brother. 
pathies which you 





CHAPTER III. 


FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE GRANT— 
MESNIL. 


**THe day after I posted my last, Mr. Vane 
called on us. I was in our little garden at the 
time. Our conversation was brief, and soon in- 
terrupted by visitors—the Savarins and M. Ra- 
meau. I long for your answer. I wonder how 
he impressed you, if you have met him; how he 
would impress, if you met him now. To me he 
is so different from all others; and I scarcely 
know why his words ring in my ears, and his 
image rests in my thoughts. It is strange alto- 
gether; for though he is young, he speaks to me 
as if he were so much older than I—so kindly, 
so tenderly, yet as if I were a child, and much 
as the dear Maestro might do if he thought I 
needed caution or counsel. Do not fancy, Eula- 
lie, that there is any danger of my deceiving my- 
self as to the nature of such interest as he may 
take mn me. Ohno! There is a guif between 
us there which he does not lose sight of, and 
which we conld not pres, Low, indeed, I could 





interest him at all I can not guess. A rich, 
high-born Englishman, intent on political life ; 
practical, prosaic—no, not prosaic; but still with 
the kind of sense which does not admit into its 
range of vision that world of dreams which is 
familiar as their daily home to Romance and to 
Art. It has always seemed to me that for love, 
love such as I conceive it, there must be a deep 
and constant sympathy between two persons— 
not, indeed, in the usual and ordinary trifles of 
taste and sentiment, but in those essentials which 
form the root of character, and branch out in all 
the leaves and blooms that expand to the sun- 
shine and shrink from the cold—that the world- 
ling should wed the worldling, the artist the art- 
ist. Can the realist and the idealist blend to- 
gether, and hold together till death and beyond 
death? If not, can there be true love between 
them? By true love, I mean the love which in- 
terpenetrates tlre soul, and once given, can never 
die. Oh, Eulalie—answer me—answer ! 

“*P.S.—I have now fully made up my mind 
to renounce all thought of the stage.” 


FROM MADAME DE GRANTMESNIL TO ISAURA 
CICOGNA. 

*“My pear Cuaitp,—How your mind has 
grown since you left me, the sanguine and aspiring 
votary of an art which, of all arts, brings the most 
immediate reward to a successful cultivator, and 
is in itself so divine in its immediate effects upon 
human souls! Who shall say what may be the 
after-results of those effects which the waiters on 
posterity presume to despise because they are im- 
mediate? A dull man, to whose mind a ray of 
that vague starlight undetected in the atmosphere 
of work-day life has never yet traveled; to whom 
the philosopher, the preacher, the poet appeal in 
vain—nay, to whom the conceptions of the grand- 
est master of instrumental music are incompre- 
hensible; to whom Beethoven unlocks no portal 
in heaven ; to whom Rossini has no mysteries on 
earth unsolved by the critics of the pit—sudden- 
ly hears the human voice of the human singer, 
and at the sound of that voice the walls which 
inclosed him fall. ‘The something far from and 
beyond the routine of his commonplace existence 
becomes known to him. He of himself, poor 
man, can make nothing of it. He can not put 
it down on paper, and say the next morning, ‘I 
am an inch nearer to heaven than I was last 
night ;’ but the feeling that he is an inch nearer 
to heaven abides with him. Unconsciously he 
is gentler, he is less earthly, and, in being nearer 
to heaven, he is stronger for earth. You singers 
do not seem to me to understand that you have 
—to use your own word, so much in vogue that it 
has become abused and trite—a mission! When 
you talk of missions, from whom comes the mis- 
sion? Not from men. If there be a mission 
from man to men, it must be appointed from on 


high. 

“Think ~° 21 this; and in being faithful to 
your ar’ «rué to yourself. If you feel divided 
betwee that art and the art of the writer, and 


acknowi. |e the first to be too exacting to admit 
a rival, kee, to that in which you are sure to ex- 
cel, Alas, my fair child! do not imagine that 
we writers feel a happiness in our pursuits and 
aims more complete than that which you can 
command. If we care for fame (and, to be frank, 
we all do), that fame does not come before us 
face to face—a real, visible, palpable form, as it 
does to the singer, to the actress. I grant that 
it may be more enduring, but an endurance on 
the length of which we dare not reckon, A 
writer can not be sure of immortality till his lan- 
guage itself be dead ; and then he has but a share 
in an uncertain lottery. Nothing but fragments 
remains of the Phrynichus, who rivaled Aschy- 
lus; of the Agathon, who perhaps excelled Eurip- 
ides; of the Alczus, in whom Horace acknowl- 
edged a master and a model ; their renown is not 
in their works, it is but in their names. And, 
after all, the names of singers and actors last, 
perhaps, as long. Greece retains the name of 
Polus, Rome of Roscius, England of Garrick, 
France of 'Talma, Italy of Pasta, more lastingly 
than posterity is likely to retain mine. You ad- 
dress to me a question, which I have often put 
to myself —‘ What is the distinction between the 
writer and the reader, when the reader says, 
** These are my thoughts, these are my feelings ; 
the writer has stolen them, and clothed them in 
his own words?”’ And the more the reader 
says this, the more wide is the audience, the 
more genuine the renown, and, paradox though 
it seems, the more consummate the originality of 
the writer. But no, it is not the mere gift of ex- 
pression, it is not the mere craft of the pen, it is 
not the mere taste in arrangement of word and 
cadence, which thus enables the one to interpret 
the mind, the heart, the soul of the many, It is 
a power breathed into him as he lay in his cradle, 
and a power that gathered around itself, as he 
grew up, all the influences he acquired, whether 
from observation of external nature, or from 
study of men and books, or from that experience 
of daily life which varies with every human be- 
ing. No education could make two intellects 
exactly alike, as no culture can make two leaves 
exactly alike. How truly you describe the sense 
of dissatisfaction which every writer of superior 
genius communicates to his admirers! how truly 
do you feel that the greater is the dissatisfaction 
in proportion to the writer’s genius, and the’ad- 
mirer’s conception of it! But that is the mys- 
tery which makes—let me borrow a German 
phrase—the cloud-land between the finite and the 
infinite. The greatest philosopher, intent on the 
secrets of Nature, feels that dissatisfaction in Na- 
ture herself. The finite can not reduce into logic 
and criticism the infinite. 

** Let us dismiss these matters, which perplex 
the reason, and approach that which touches the 
heart—which in your case, my child, touches the 
heart of woman. You speak of love, and deem 
that the sove which lists—the household, the 
conjuga) Jove-~should be based upen such sym- 





pathies of pursuit that the artist should wed with 
the artist. 

** This is one of the questions you do well to 
address to me; for whether from my own experi- 
ence, or from that which I have gained from ob- 
servation extended over a wide range of life, and 
quickened and intensified by the class of writing 
that I cultivate, and which necessitates a calm 
study of the passions, I am an authority on such 
subjects, better than most women can be. And 
alas! my child, I come to this result: there is no 
prescribing to men or to women whom to select, 
whom to refuse. I can not refute the axiom of 
the ancient poet, ‘In love there is no wherefore.’ 
Bat there is a time—it is often but a moment of 
time—in which love is not yet a master, in which 
we can say, ‘I will love—I will not love.’ 

** Now, if I could find you in such a moment, I 
would say to you, ‘Artist, do not love—do not 
marry —an artist.’ Two artistic natures rarely 
combine. The artistic nature is wonderfully ex- 
acting. I fear it is supremely egotistical —so 
jealously sensitive that it writhes at the touch of 
a rival. Racine was the happiest of husbands ; 
his wife adored his genius, but could not under- 
stand his plays. Would Racine have been happy 
if he had married a Corneille in petticoats? I 
who speak have loved an artist, certainly equal 
to myself I am sure that he loved me, That 
sympathy in pursuits of which you speak drew us 
together, and became very soon the cause of an- 
tipathy. ‘To both of us the endeavor to coalesce 
was misery. 

**T don’t know your M. Rameau. Savarin has 
sent me some of his writings ; from these I judge 
that his only chance of happiness would be to 
marry a commonplace woman, with séparation 
de biens. He is, believe me, but one of the many 
with whom New Paris abounds, who, because 
they have the infirmities of genius, imagine they 
have its strength. 

**T come next to the Englishman. I see how 
serious is your questioning about him. You not 
only regard him as a being distinct from the 
crowd of a salon; he stands equally apart in the 
chamber of your thoughts—you do not mention 
him in the same letter as that which treats of 
Rameau and Savarin. He has become already 
an image not to be lightly mixed up with others. 
You would rather not have mentioned him at all 
to me, but you could not resist it. The interest 

you feel in him so perplexed you, that in a kind 
of feverish impatience you cry out to me, ‘Can 
you solve the riddle? Did you ever know well 
Englishmen? Can an Englishman be under- 
stood out of his island?’ etc., etc. Yes, I have 
known well many Englishmen, In affairs of the 
heart they are much like all other men. No; I 
do not know this Englishman in particular, nor 
any one of his name. 

** Well, my child, let us frankly grant that this 
foreigner has gained some hold on your thoughts, 
on your fancy, perhaps also on your heart. Do 
not fear that he will love you less enduringly, or 
that you will become alienated from him, because 
he is not an artist, If he be a strong nature, and 
with some great purpose in life, your ambition 
will fuse itself in his; and knowing you as I de, 
I believe you would make an excellent wife to an 
Englishman whom you honored as well as loved ; 
and sorry though I should be that you relinquish- 
ed the singer’s fame, I should be consoled in 
thinking you safe in the woman’s best sphere—a 
contented home, safe from calumny, safe from 
gossip. I never had that home; and there has 
been no part in my author’s life in which I would 
not have given all the celebrity it won for the 
obscure commonplace of such woman lot. Could 
I move human beings as pawns on a chess-board, 
I should indeed say that the most suitable and 
congenial mate for you, for a woman of sentiment 
and genius, would be a well-born and well-edu- 
cated German ; for such a German unites, with 
domestic habits and a strong sense of family ties, 
a romance of sentiment, a love of art, a predispo- 
sition toward the poetic side of life, which is very 
rare among Englishmen of the same class. But 
as the German is not forth-coming, I give my 
vote for the Englishman, provided only you love 
him, Ah, child, be sure of that. Do not mis- 
take fancy for love. All women do not require 
love in marriage, but without it that which is best 
and highest in you would wither and die. Write 
to me often and tell me all. M. Savarin is right. 
My book is no longer my companion. It is gone 
from me, and I am once more alone in the world. 
—Yours affectionately. 

**P.S.—Is not your postscript a woman's? 
Does it not require a woman's postscript in reply? 
You say in yours that you have fully made up 
your mind to renounce all thoughts of the stage. 
I ask in mine, ‘What has the Englishman to do 
with that determination ?’” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Some weeks have passed since Graham’s talk 
with Isaura in the garden; he has not visited the 
villa since. His cousins the D’Altons have pass- 
ed through Paris on their way to Italy, meaning 
to stay a few days; they staid nearly a month, 
and monopolized much of Graham's companion- 
ship. Both these were reasons why, in the ha- 
bitual society of the Duke, Graham's persuasion 
that he was not yet free to court the hand of 
Isaura became strengthened, and with that persua- 
sion necessarily came a question equally address- 
ed to his conscience: ‘‘If not yet free to court 
her hand, am I free to expose myself to the temp- 
tation of seeking to win her affection?” But 
when his cousin was gone, his heart began to as- 
sert its own rights, to argue.its own case, and 
suggest modes of reconciling its dictates to the 
obligations which seemed to oppose them. In 
this hesitating state of mind he received the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Vita —, Lao v'ENnGuien. 

**My pear Mr. Vane.—We have retreated 
from Paris to the banks of this beautiful little 





lake. Come and help to save Frank and myself 
from quarreling with each other, which, unti! the 
Rights of Women are firmly established, married 
folks always will do when left to themselves, es- 
pecially if they are still lovers, as Frank and I 
are. Love is a terribly quarrelsome thing. Make 
us a present of a few days out of your wéalth of 
time. We will visit Montmorency and the haunts 
of Rosseau—sail on the lake at moonlight—dine 
at gypsy restaurants under trees not yet embrown- 
ed by summer heats—discuss literature and poli- 
tics—‘Shakspeare and the musical glasses’ — 
and be as sociable and pleasant as Boccaccio’s 
tale-tellers at Fiesole. We shall be but a small 
party, only the Savarins, that unconscious sage 
and humorist Signora Venosta, and that dimple- 
cheeked Isaura, who embodies the song of night- 
ingales and the smile of summer. Refuse, and 
Frank shall not have an easy moment till he sends 
in his claims for thirty millions against the A/a- 
bama.—Y ours, as you behave, 
**Lizzre Morey.” 


Graham did not refuse. 
for four days and a quarter. He was under the 
same roof as Isaura, Oh, those happy days!— 
so happy that they defy description. But though 
to Graham the happiest days he had ever known, 
they were happier still to Isaura, There were 
drawbacks to his happiness, none to hers—draw- 
backs partly from reasons the weight of which 
the reader will estimate later; partly from rea- 
sons the reader may at once coniprehend and as- 
sess, In the sunshine of her joy, all the vivid 
colorings of Isaura’s artistic temperament came 
forth, so that what I may call the homely, domes- 
tic woman side of her nature faded into shadow. 
If, my dear reader, whether you be man or wom- 
an, you have come into familiar contact with 
some creature of a genius to which, even assum- 
ing that you yourself have a genius in its own 
way, you have no special affinities—have you not 
felt shy with that creature? Have you not, per- 
haps, felt how intensely you could love that creat- 
ure, and doubted if that creature could possibly 
love you? Now I think that shyness and that 
disbelief are common with either man or woman, 
if, however conscious of superiority in the prose 
of life, he or she recognizes inferiority in the 
poetry of it. And yet this self-abasement is ex- 
ceedingly mistaken, ‘The poetical kind of genius 
is so grandly indulgent, so inherently deferential, 
bows with such unaffected modesty to the supe- 
riority in which it fears it may fail (yet seldom 
does fail)—the superiority of common-sense. And 
when we come to women, what marvelous truth 
is conveyed by the woman who has had no supe- 
rior in intellectual gifts among her own sex! 
Corinne, crowned at the Capitol, selects out of 
the whole world, as the hero of her love, no rival 
poet and enthusiast, but a cold-blooded, sensible 
Englishman. 

Graham Vane, in his strong masculine form 
of intellect—Graham Vane, from whom I hope 
much, if he live to fulfill his rightful career—had. 
not unreasonably, the desire to dominate the life 
of the woman whom he selected as the partner 
of his own. But the life of Isaura seemed to es- 
cape him. If at moments, listening to her, he 
would say to himself, ‘* What a companion !—- 
life could never be dull with her”-—at other mo- 
ments he would say, ‘‘ True, never dull, but would 
it be always safe?” And then comes in that mys- 
terious power of love which crushes all beneath 
its feet, and makes us end self-commune by that 
abject submission of reason, which only murmurs, 
** Better be unhappy with the one you love, than 
happy with one whom you do not.” All such 
self-communes were unknown to Isaura. She 
lived in the bliss of the hour. If Graham could 
have read her heart, he would have dismissed all 
doubt whether he could dominate her life. Could 
a Fate or an angel have said to her, ‘* Choose 
—on one side I promise you the glories of a Ca- 
talini, a Pasta, a Sappho, a De Staél, a George 
Sand—all combined into one immortal name ; 
or, on the other side, the whole heart of the man 
who would estrange himself from you if you had 
such combination of glories”—her answer would 
have brought Graham Vane to her feet; all scru- 
ples, all doubts would have vanished; he would 
have exclaimed, with the generosity inherent in 
the higher order of man, ‘‘ Be glorious, if your 
nature wills it so. Glory enough to me that you 
would have resigned glory itself to become mine.” 
But how is it that men worth a woman’s loving 
become so diffident when they love intensely? 
Even in ordinary cases of love there is so ineffa- 
ble a delicacy in virgin woman, that a man, be 
he how refined soever, feels himself rough and 
rude and coarse in comparison, And while that 
sort of delicacy was pre-eminent in this Italian 
orphan, there came, to increase the humility of 
the man so prond and so confident in himself when 
he had only men to deai with, the consciousness 
that his intellectual nature was hard and positive 
beside the angel-like purity and the fairy-like 

lay of hers. . 
P There was a strong wish on the part of Mrs 
Morley to bring about the union of these two, 
She had a great regard and a great admiration 
for both. ‘To her mind, unconscious of all Gra- 
ham’s doubts and prejudices, they were exactly 
suited to each other, A man ot intellect so cul- 
tivated as Graham’s, if married to & common. 
place English ‘* Miss,” would surely feel as if 
jife had no sunshine and no flowers, The love 
of an Isaura would steep it in sunshine, pave it 
with flowers. Mrs. Morley edmitted—all Amer. 
ican Republicans of gentle birth do admit— the 
instincts which lead ** like” to match with ** like” 
an equality of blood and race. With all her as- 
sertion of the Rights of Woman, I do not think 
that Mrs. Morley would ever have conceived the 
possibility of consenting that the richest, and 
prettiest, and cleverest girl in the States could 
become the wife of a son of hers if the girl had 
the taint of negro blood, even though shown no- 
where save the slight distinguishing hue of her 
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So, had Isaura's merits been three- 
vere, and she had been the wealthy 
‘tail grocer, this fair Republican 
would have opposed (more strongly than many 
an English duchess, or at least a Scotch duke, 
would do, the wish of a son) the thought of an 
l between Graham Vane and the grocer’s 
daughter! But Isaura was a Cicogna—an off- 
spring of a very ancient and very noble house. 
L)isparities of fortune, or mere worldly position, 
Mrs. Morely supremely despised. Here were 

» great parities of alliance—parities in years 
ind good looks and mental culture. So, in 
hort, she, in the invitation given to them, had 
planned for the union between Isaura and Gra- 
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ham. 
lo this plan she had an antagonist, whom she 
did not even guess, in. Madame Savarin. That 
dy, as much attached to Isaura as was Mrs. 





Morley herself, and still more desirous of seeing 
a girl, brilliant and parentless, transferred from 
the companionship of Signora Venosta to the 
protection of a husband, entertained no belief in 
the serious attentions of Graham Vane. Perhaps 


she exaggerated his worldly cdvantages—perhaps 
she undervalued the warmth of his affections; 
but it was not within the range of her experience, 
confined much to Parisian- life, nor in harmony 
with her notions of the frigidity and morgue of 
the English national character, that a rich and 
high-born young man, to whom a great career in 
practical public life was predicted, should form 
a matrimonial alliance with a foreign orphan girl 
who, if of gentle birth, had no useful connections, 
would bring no correspondent dot, and had been 
reared and intended for the profession of the 
stage. ‘She much more feared that the result of 
any attentions on the part of such a man would 
be rather calculated to compromise the orphan’s 
name, or at least to mislead her expectations, 
than to secure her the shelter of a wedded home. 
Moreover, she had cherished plans of her own 
for Isaura’s future. Madame Savarin had con- 
ceived for Gustave Rameau a friendly regard, 
stronger than that which Mrs. Morley entertain- 
ed for Graham Vane, for it was more motherly. 
Gustave had been familiarized to her sight and 
her thoughts since he had first been launched 
into the literary world under her husband's au- 
spices; he had confided to her his mortification 
in his failures, his joy in his successes. His 
beautiful ceuntenance, his delicate health, his 
very infirmities and defects, had endeared him 
to her womanly heart. Isaura was the wife of 
all others who, in Madame Savarin’s opinion, 
was made for Rameau. Her fortune, so trivial 
beside the wealth of the Englishman, would be 
a competence to Rameau; then that competence 
might swell into vast riches if Isaura succeeded 
on the stage. She found with extreme displeas- 
ure that Isaura’s mind had become estranged 
from the profession to which she had been des- 
tined, and divined that a deference to the En- 
glishman’s prejudices had something to do with 
that estrangement. It was not to be expected 
that a Frenchwoman, wife to a sprightly man of 
letters, who had intimate friends and allies in 
every department of the artistic world, should 
cherish any prejudice whatever against the exer- 
cise of an art in which success achieved riches 
and renown, But she was prejudiced, as most 
Frenchwomen are, against allowing to unmarried 
girls the same freedom and independence of ac- 
tion that are the rights of women—French wom- 
en—when married. And she would have disap- 
proved the entrance of Isaura on her professional 
career until she could enter it as a wife—the 
wife of an artist—the wife of Gustave Rameau. 

Unaware of the rivalry between these friendly 

diplomatists and schemers, Graham and Isaura 
glided hourly more and more down the current, 
which as yet ran smooth. No words by which 
love is spoken were exchanged between them ; 
in fact, though constantly together, they were 
very rarely, and then but for moments, alone 
witli each other. Mrs. Morley artfully schemed 
mere than once to give them such opportunities 
for that mutual explanation of heart which, she 
saw, had not yet taken place; with art more 
practiced and more watchful, Madame Savarin 
contrived to baffle her hostess’s intention. But, 
indeed, neither Graham nor Isaura sought to 
make opportunities for themselves. He, as we 
know, did not deem himself wholly justified in 
uttering the words of love by which a man of 
honor binds himself for life; and she!—what 
girl, pure-hearted and loving truly, does not 
shrink from seeking the opportunities which it 
is for the man to court? Yet Isaura needed no 
words to tell her that she was loved—no, nor 
even a pressure of the hand, a glance of the eye; 
she felt it instinctively, mysteriously, by the glow 
of her own being in the presence of her lover. 
She knew that she herself could not so love un- 
less she were beloved. 

Here woman's wit is keener and truthfuler 
than man’s. Graham, as I have said, did not 
feel confident that he had reached the heart of 
Isaura: he was conscious that he had engaged 
her interests, that he had attracted her fancy ; 
but often, when charmed by the joyous play of 
her imagination, he would sigh to himself, ‘‘ To 
natures so gifted what single mortal can be the 
all in all?” 

‘They spent the summer mornings in excursions 
round the beautiful neighborhood, dined early, 
and sailed on the calm lake at moonlight. Their 
talk was such as might be expected from lovers 

books in summer holidays. Savarin was a 
critic by profession; Graham Vane, if not that, 
at Jeast owed such literary reputation as he had 
‘ gained to essays in which the rare critical 
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the Frenchman had a compact neatness of ex- 
pression, a light and mmble grace, whether in 
the advancing or the retreat of his argument, 
which covered deficiencies, and often made them 
appear like merits. Graham was compelled, in- 
deed, to relinquish many of the forces of superior 
knowledge or graver eloquence which, with less 
lively antagonists, he could have brought into the 
field, for the witty sarcasm of Savarin would 
have turned them aside as pedantry or declama- 
tion. But though Graham was neither dry nor 
diffuse, and the happiness at his heart brought 
out the gayety of humor which had been his early 
characteristic, and yet rendered his familiar in- 
tercourse genial and playful—still there was this 
distinction between his humor and Savarin’s wit, 
that in the first there was always something ear- 
nest, in the last always something mocking. And 
in criticism Graham seemed ever anxious to 
bring out a latent beauty, even in writers com- 
paratively neglected. Savarin was acutest when 
dragging forth a blemish never before discovered 
in writers universally read. 

Graham did not perhaps notice the profound 
attention with which Isaura listened to him in 
these intellectual skirmishes with the more glit- 
tering Parisian. There was this distinction she 
made between him and Savarin: when the last 
spoke she often chimed in with some happy sen- 
timent of her own; but she never interrupted 
Graham—never intimated a dissent from his the- 
ories of art, or the deductions he drew from 
them; and she would remain silent and thought- 
ful for some minutes when his voice ceased. 
There was passing from his mind into hers an 
ambition which she imagined, poor girl, that he 
would be pleased to think he had inspired, and 
which might become a new bond of sympathy 
between them, But as yet the ambition was 
vague and timid—an idea or a dream to be ful- 
filled in some indefinite future. 

The last night of this short-lived holiday-time 
the party, after staying out on the lake to a later 
hour than usual, stood lingering still on the lawn 
of the villa; and their host, who was rather ad- 
dicted to superficial studies of the positive sci- 
ences, including, of course, the most popular of 
all, astronomy, kept his guests politely listening 
to speculative conjectures on the probable size of 
the inhabitants of Sirius—that very distant and 
very gigantic inhabitant of heaven who has led 
philosophers into mortifying reflections upon the 
utter insignificance of our own poor little planet, 
capable of producing nothing greater than Shaks- 
peares and Newtons, Aristotles and Casars— 
manikins, no doubt, beside intellects proportioned 
to the size of the world in which they flourish. 

As it chanced, Isaura and Graham were then 
standing close to each other and a little apart 
from the rest. ‘‘It is very strange,” said Gra- 
ham, laughing low, ‘‘ how little I care about 
Sirius. He is the sun of some other system, and 
is perhaps not habitable at all, except by Sala- 
manders. He can not be one of the stars with 
which I have established familiar acquaintance, 
associated with fancies and dreams and hopes, as 
most of us do, for instance, with Hesperus, the 
moon's harbinger and comrade. But amidst all 
those stars there is one—not Hesperus—which 
has always had, from my childhood, a mysterious 
fascination for me. Knowing as little of astrolo- 
gy as I do of astronomy, when I gaze upon that 
star I become credulously superstitious, and fancy 
it has an influence on my life. Have you, too, 
any favorite star?” 

**Yes,” said Isaura; ‘‘and I distinguish it 
now, but I do not even know its name, and never 
would ask it.” 

**So like me. I would not vulgarize my un- 
known source of beautiful illusions by giving it 
the name it takes in technical catalogues. For 
fear of learning that name I never have pointed 
it out to any one before. I too at this moment 
distinguish it apart from all its brotherhood. 
‘Tell me which is yours,” 

Isaura pointed and explained. ‘The English- 
man was startled. By what strange coincidence 
could they both have singled out from all the 
host of heaven the same favorite star ? 

‘* Cher Vane,” cried Savarin, ‘‘ Colonel Morley 
declares that what America is to the terrestrial 
system Sirius is to the heavenly. America is to 
extinguish Europe, and then Sirius is to extin- 
guish the world.” 

‘* Not for some millions of years; time to look 
about us,” said the Colonel, gravely. ‘* But I 
certainly differ from those who maintain that 
Sirius recedes from us, I say that he approach- 
es. The principles of a body so enlightened 
must be those of progress.” Then, addressing 
Graham in English, he added, ‘* There will be a 
mulling in this fogified planet some day, I predi- 
cate. Sirius is a keener !” 

“‘T have not imagination lively enough to in- 
terest myself in the destinies of Sirius in connec- 
tion with our planet at a date so remote,” said 
Graham, smiling. Then he added in a whisper 
to Isaura, ‘* My imagination does not carry me 
further than to wonder whether this day twelve- 
month—the 8th of July—we two shall both be 
singling out that same star, and gazing on it as 
now, side by side.” 

This was the sole utterance of that sentiment in 
which the romance of love is so rich that the En- 
glishman addressed to Isaura during those mem- 
orable summer days at Enghien. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue next morning the party broke up. Let- 
ters had been delivered both to Savarin and to 
Graham which, even had the day for departure 
not been fixed, would have summoned them 
away. On reading his letter, Savarin’s brow be- 
came clouded.” He made a sign to his wife after 
breakfast, and wandered away with her down an 
alley in the little garden. His trouble was of 


that nature which a wife either soothes or aggra- 





vates, according sometimes to her hahitua: frame 
of mind, sometimes to the mood of temper in 
which she may chance to be—a household trou- 
ble, a pecuniary trouble. 

Savarin was by no means an extravagant man. 
His mode of living, though elegant and hospi- 
table, was modest compared to that of many 
French authors inferior to himself in the fame 
which at Paris brings a very good return in 
francs. But his station itself as the head of a 
powerful literary clique necessitated many ex- 
penses which were too congenial to his extreme 
good-nature to be regulated by strict prudence. 
His hand was always open to distressed writers 
and struggling artists, and his sole income was 
derived from his pen and a journal in which he 
was chief editor and formerly sole proprietor. 
But that journal had of late not prospered. He 
had sold or pledged a considerable share in the 
proprietorship. He had been compelled also to 
borrow a sum large for him, and the debt, ob- 
tained from a retired bourgeois who lent out his 
moneys ‘‘ by way,” he said, ‘‘of maintaining an 
excitement and interest in life,” would in a few 
days become due. The letter was not from that 
creditor, but it was from his publisher, containing 
a very disagreeable statement of accounts, pressing 
for settlement, and declining an offer of Savarin’s 
for a new book (not yet begun) except upon terms 
that the author valued himself too highly to ac- 
cept. Altogether, the situation was unpleasant. 
There were many times in which Madame Savarin 
presumed to scold her distinguished husband for 
his want of prudence and thrift. But those were 
never the times when scolding could be of no 
use. It could clearly be of no use now. Now 
was the moment to cheer and encourage him, to 
reassure him as to his own undiminished powers 
and popularity, for he talked dejectedly of him- 
self as obsolete and passing out of fashion; to 
convince him also of the impossibility that the 
ungrateful publisher whom Savarin’s more brill- 
iant successes had enriched could encounter the 
odium of hostile proceedings; and to remind 
him of all the authors, all the artists, whom he, 
in their earlier difficulties, had so liberally as- 
sisted, and from whom a sum sufficing to pay 
off the bourgeois creditor when the day arrived 
could now be honorably asked and would be 
readily contributed. In this last suggestion the 
homely prudent good sense of Madame Savarin 
failed her. She did not comprehend that deli- 
cate pride of honor which, with ‘all his Parisian 
frivolities and cynicism, dignified the Parisian 
man of genius. Savarin could not, to save his 
neck from a rope, have sent round the begging- 
hat to friends whom he had obliged. Madame 
Savarin was one of those women with large- 
lobed ears, who can be wonderfully affectionate, 
wonderfully sensible; admirable wives and moth- 
ers, and yet are deficient in artistic sympathies 
with artistic natures. Still, a really good hon- 
est wife is such an incalculable blessing to her 
lord, that, at the end of the talk in t. solitary 
allée, this man of exquisite finesse, of the mde- 
finable high-bred temperament, and, sl. s! the 
painfully morbid susceptibility, which yeiong to 
the genuine artistic character, emerged into the 
open sunlit lawn with his crest uplifted, his lip 
curved upward in its joyous mockery, and per- 
fectly persuaded that somehow or other he should 
put down the offensive publisher, and pay off the 
offending creditor when the day for payment 
came. Still he had judgment enough to know 
that to do this he must get back to Paris, and 
could not dawdle away precious hours in discuss- 
ing the principles of poetry with Graham Vane. 

There was only one thing, apart from ‘*‘ the 
begging-hat,” in which Savarin dissented from 
his wife. She suggested his starting a new jour- 
nal in conjunction with Gustave Rameau, upon 
whose genius and the expectations to be formed 
from it (here she was tacitly thinking of Isaura 
wedded to Rameau, and more than a Malibran 
on the stage) she insisted vehemently. SaVarin 
did not thus estimate Gustave Rameau—thought 
him a clever, promising young writer in a very 
bad school of writing, who might do well some 
day or other. But that a Rameau could help a 
Savarin to make a fortune! No; at that idea 
he opened his eyes, patted his wife's shoulder, 
and called her ‘‘ enfant.” 

Graham’s letter was from M. Renard, and ran 
thus : 


‘* Monsreur,—I had the honor to call at your 
apartment this morning, and I write this line to 
the address given to me by your concierge to say 
that I have been fortunate enough to ascertain 
that the relation of the missing lady is now at 
Paris. I shall hold myself in readiness to attend 
your summons,—Deign to accept, Monsieur, the 
assurance of my profound consideration. 


“J. Renarp.” 


This communication sufficed to put Graham 
into very high spirits. Any thing that promised 
success to his research seemed to deliver his 
thoughts from a burden and his will from a fet- 
ter. Perhaps in a few days he might frankly 
and honorably say to Isaura words which would 
justify his retaining longer, and pressing more 
ardently, the delicate hand which trembled in his 
as they took leave. 

On arriving at Paris, Graham dispatched a 
note to M. Renard requesting to see him, and 
received a brief line in reply that M. Renard 
feared he should be detained on other and im- 
portant business till the evening, but hoped to 
call at eight o'clock. A few minutes before that 
hour he entered Graham's apartment. 

“* You have discovered the uncle of Louise Du- 
val!” exclaimed Graham ; ‘‘ of course you mean 
M. de Mauléon, and he is at Paris ?” 

“True so far, monsieur; but do not be too 
sanguine as to the results of the information I 
can give you. Permit me, as briefly as possible, 
to state the circumstances, When you acquaint- 
ed me with the fact that M. de Mauléun was the 
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uncle of Louise Duval, I told you that I was not 
without hopes of finding him out, though so long 
absent from Paris. I will now explain why, 
Some months ago one of my colleagues engaged 
in the political department (which I am not) was 
sent to Lyons, in consequence of some suspicions 
couceived by the loyal authorities there of a plot 
against the Emperor's life. The suspicions were 
groundless, the plot a mare’s-nest. But my col- 
league’s attention was especially drawn toward a 
man, not mixed up with the circumstances from 
which a plot had been inferred, but deemed in 
some way or other a dangerous enemy to the 
government. Ostensibly, he exercised a modest 
and small calling as a sort of courtier or agent de 
change ; but it was noticed that certain persons 
familiarly frequenting his apartment, or to whose 
houses he used to go at night, were disaffected to 
the government—not by any means of the lowest 
rank—some of them rich malcontents who had 
been devoted Orleanists ; others, disappointed as- 
pirants to office or the ‘cross ;’ one or two well- 
born and opulent fanatics dreaming of another 
republic. Certain very able articles in the jour- 
nals of the excitable Midi, though bearing anoth- 
er signature, were composed or dictated by this 
man—articles evading the censure and penalties 
of the law, but very mischievous in their tone. 
All who had come into familiar communication 
with this person were impressed with a sense of 
his powers ; and also with a vague belief that he 
belonged to a higher class in breeding and edu- 
cation than that of a petty agent de change. My 
colleague set himself to watch the man, and took 
occasions of business at his little office to enter 
into talk with him. Not by personal appearance, 
but by voice, he came to a conclusion that the 
man was not wholly a stranger to him; a pecul- 
iar voice with a slight Norman breadth of pro- 
nunciation, though a Parisian accent; a voice 
very low, yet very distinct—very masculine, yet 
very gentle. My colleague was puzzled, till late 
one evening he observed the man coming out of 
the house of one of these rich malcontents, the 
rich malcontent himself accompanying him. My 
colleague, availing himself of the dimness of light, 
as the two passed into a lane which led to the 
agent’s apartment, contrived to keep close be- 
hind and listen to their conversation. But of 
this he heard nothing—only, when at the end of 
the lane, the rich man turned abruptly, shook his 
companion warmly by the hand, and parted from 
him, saying, ‘Never fear; all shall go right 
with you, my dear Victor.’ At the sound of 
that name ‘ Victor,’ my colleague’s memories, be- 
fore so confused, became instantaneously clear. 
Previous to entering our service, he had been in 
the horse business—a votary of the turf; as such 
he had often seen the brilliant ‘ sportman,’ Victor 
de Mauléon; sometimes talked to him. Yes, 
that was the voice—the slight Norman intona- 
tion (Victor de Mauléon’s father had it strongly, 
and Victor had passed some of his early child- 
hood in Normandy), the subdued modulation of 
speech which had made so polite the offense to 
men, or so winning the courtship to women— 
that was Victor de Mauléon. But why there in 
that disguise? What was his real business and 
object? My confrére had no time allowed to him 
to prosecute such inquiries. Whether Victor or 
the rich malcontent had observed him at their 
heels, and feared he might have overheard their 
words, I know not; but the next day appeared 
in one of the popular journals circulating among 
the ouvriers, a paragraph stating that a Paris spy 
had been seen at Lyons, warning all honest men 
against his machinations, and containing a toler- 
ably accurate description ofhis person. And that 
very day, on venturing forth, my estimable col- 
league suddenly found himself hustled by a fero- 
cious throng, from whose hands he was with 
great difficulty rescued by the municipal guard. 
He left Lyons that night; and for recompense 
of his services received a sharp reprimand from 
his chief. He had committed the worst offense 
in our profession, trop de zéle. Having only 
heard the outlines of this story from another, I 
repaired to my confrére, after my last interview 
with monsieur, and learned what I now tell you 
from his own lips. As he was not in my branch 
of the service, I could not order him to return to 
Lyons; and I doubt whether his chief would 
have allowed it. But I went to Lyons myself, 
and there ascertained that our supposed Vicomte 
had left that town for Paris some months ago, 
not long after the adventure of my colleague. 
The man bore a very good character generally— 
was said to be very honest and inoffensive; and 
the notice taken of him by persons of higher rank 
was attributed generally to a respect for his tal- 
ents, and not on account of any sympathy in po- 
litical opinions. I found that the confrére men- 
tioned, and who alone could identify M. de Mau- 
léon in the disguise which the Vicomte had as- 
sumed, was absent on one of those missions 
abroad in which he is chiefly employed. I had 
to wait for his return, and it was only the day 
before yesterday that I obtained the following 
particulars: M. de Mauléon bears the same 
name as he did at Lyons—that name is Jean 
Lebeau; he exercises the ostensible profession 
of ‘ a letter-writer,’ and a sort of adviser on busi- 
ness among the workmen and petty bourgeoisie, 
and he nightly frequents the Café Jean Jacques, 
Rue Faubourg Montmartre. It is not yet 
quite half past eight, and, no doubt, you could see 
him at the café this very night, if you thought 
proper to go.” 

‘**Excellent! I will go! Describe him!” 

** Alas! that_is exactly what I can not do at 
present. For after hearing what I now tell you, 
I put the same request you do to my colleague, 
when, before he could answer me, he was sum- 
moned to the bureau of his chief, promising to 
return and give me the requisite description. 
He did not return. And I find that he was com- 
pelled, on quitting his chief, to seize the first train 
starting for Lille upon an important political in- 
vestigation which brooked no delay. He will 
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be back in a few days, and then monsicur shall 
have the description.” 

‘“Nay: I think I will seize time by the fore- 
lock, and try my chance to-night. If the man 
be really a conspirator, and it looks likely enough, 
who knows but what he may see quick reason to 
take alarm and vanish from Paris at any hour ? 
Café Jean Jacques, Rue ; I willgo. Stay; 
vou have seen Victor de Mauléon in his youth : 
what was he like then ?” 

** Tall—slender—but broad-shouldered—very 
erect—carrying his head high—a profusion of 
dark curls—a small black mustache—fair clear 
complexion—light-colored eyes with dark lashes 
—fort bel homme, But he will not look like that 
now.” 

‘* His present age ?” 

“‘ Forty-seven or forty-eight. But before you 
go, I must beg you to consider well what you are 
about. It is evident that M. de Mauléon has 
some strong reason, whatever it be, for merging 
his identity in that of Jean Lebeau. I presume, 
therefore, that you could scarcely go up to M. 
Lebeau, when you have discovered him, and say, 
‘Pray, M. le Vicomte, can you give me some 
tidings of your niece, Louise Duval?’ If you 
thus accosted him, you might possibly bring some 
danger on yourself, but you would certainly gain 
no information from him.” 

“* True.” 

**On the other hand, if you make his acquaint- 
ance as M. Lebeau, how can you assume him to 
know any thing about Louise Duval ?” 

**Parbleu! M. Renard, you try to toss me 
aside on both horns of the dilemma; but it 
seems to me that, if I once make his acquaint- 
ance as M. Lebeau, I might gradually and cau- 
tiously feel my way as to the best mode of put- 
ting the question to which I seek reply. I sup- 
pose, too, that the man must be in very poor c.r- 
cumstances to adopt so humble a calling, and 
that a small sum of money may smooth all diffi- 
culties.” 

**T am not so sure of that,” said M. Renard, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but grant that money may do 
so, and grant also that the Vicomte, being a 
needy man, has become a very unscrupulous one 
—is there any thing in your motives for discov- 
ering Louise Duval which might occasion you 
trouble and annoyance, if it were divined by a 
needy and unscrupulous man ?—any thing which 
might give him a power of threat or exaction ? 
Mind, I am not asking you to tell me any secret 
you have reasons for concealing, but I suggest 
that it might be prudent if you did not let M. 
Lebeau know your real name and rank—if, in 
short, you could follow his example, and adopt a 
disguise. But no; when I think of it, you would 
doubtless be so unpracticed in the art of disguise 
that he would detect you at once to be other than 
you seem; and if suspecting you of spying into 
his secrets, and if those secrets be really of a po- 
litical nature, your very life might not be safe.” 

** Thank you for your hint—the disguise is an 
excellent idea, and combines amusement with 
— That this Victor de Mauléon must 

a very unprincipled and dangerous man is, I 
think, abundantly clear. Granting that he was 
innocent of all design of robbery in the affair of 
the jewels, still, the offense which he did own— 
that of admitting himself at night by a false key 
into the rooms of a wife, whom he sought to sur- 
prise or terrify into .dishonor—was a villainous 
action; and his present course of life is sufficient- 
ly mysterious to warrant the most unfavorable 
supposition. Besides, there is another motive for 
concealing my name from him: you say that he 
once had a duel with a Vane, who, was very prob- 
ably my father, and I have no wish to expose 
myself to the chance of his turning up in London 
some day, and seeking to renew there the ac- 
quaintance that I had courted at Paris. As for 
my skill in playing any part I may assume, do 
not fear. I am no novice inthat. In my young- 
er days I was thought clever in private theatric- 
als, especially in the transformations of appear- 
ance which belong to light comedy and farce. 
Wait a few minutes, and you shall see.” 

Graham then retreated into his bedroom, and 
in a few minutes reappeared so changed that 
Renard at first glance took him for a stranger. 
He had doffed his dress—which habitually, when 
in capitals, was characterized by the quiet, in- 
definable elegance that to a man of the great 
world, high-bred and young, seems ‘‘to the man- 
ner born”—for one of those coarse suits which 
Englishmen are wont to wear in their travels, 
and by which they are represented in French or 
German caricatures—loose jacket of tweed, with 
redundant pockets, waistcoat to match, short 
dust-colored trowsers. He had combed his hair 
straight over his forehead, which, as I have said 
somewhere before, appeared in itself to alter the 
character of his countenance, and, without any 
resort to paints or cosmetics, had somehow or 
other given to the expression of his face an im- 
pudent, low-bred expression, with a glass screwed 
on to his right eve; such a look as a cockney 
journeyman, wishing to pass for a ‘‘ swell” about 
town, may cast on a servant-maid in the pit of a 
suburban theatre. 

** Will it do, old fellow?” he exclaimed, in a 
rollicking, swaggering tone of voice, speaking 
French with a villainous British accent. 

** Perfectly,” said Renard, laughing. ‘‘I of- 
fer my compliments, and if ever you are ruined, 
monsieur, I will promise you a place in our po- 
lice. Only one caution—take care not to overdo 
your part.” 

** Right. 





A quarter to nine—I'm off.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tere is generally a brisk exhilaration of 
spirits in the return to any special amusement or 
light accomplishment associated with the pleas- 
ant memories of earlier youth ; and remarkably 
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plishment has been that of the amateur stage- 
player. Certainly I have known persons of very 
grave pursuits, of very dignified character and 
position, who seem to regain the vivacity of boy- 
hood when disguising look and voice for a part 
in some drawing-room comedy or charade. I 
might name statesmen of solemn repute rejoicing 
to raise and to join in a laugh at their expense 
in such travesty of their habitual selves. 

The reader must not, therefore, be surprised, 
nor, I trust, deem it inconsistent with the more 
serious attributes of Graham's character, if the 
Englishman felt the sort of joyous excitement I 
describe, as, in his way to the Café Jean Jacques, 
he meditated the ré/e he had undertaken; and 
the joyousness was heightened beyond the mere 
holiday sense of humoristic pleasantry by the san- 
guine hope that much to affect his lasting happi- 
ness might result from the success of the object 
for which his disguise was assumed. 

It was just twenty minutes past nine when he 
arrived at the Café Jean Jacques. He dismiss- 
ed the jiacre and entered. The apartment de- 
voted to customers comprised two large rooms. 
The first was the café properly speaking; the 
second, opening on it, was the billiard - room, 
Conjecturing that he should probably find the 
person of whom he was in quest employed at the 
billiard-table, Graham passed thither at once. A 
tall man, who might be seven-and-forty, with a 
long black beard slightly grizzled, was at play 
with a young man of perhaps twenty-eight, who 
gave him odds—as better players of twenty-eight 
ought to give odds to a player, though originally 
of equal force, whose eye is not so quick, whose 
hand is not so steady, as they were twenty years 
ago. Said Graham to himself, ‘‘ The bearded 
man is my Vicomte.” He called for a cup of 
coffee, and seated himself on a bench at the end 
of the room. 

The bearded man was far behind in the game. 
It was his turn to play; the balls were placed in 
the most awkward position for him. Graham 
himself was a fair billiard-player, both in the En- 
glish and the French game. He said to himself, 
**No man who can make a cannon there should 
accept odds.” The bearded man made a can- 
non; the bearded man continued to make can- 
nons; the bearded man did not stop till he had 
won the game. The gallery of spectators was 
enthusiastic. Taking care to speak in very bad, 
very English, French, Graham expressed to one 
of the enthusiasts seated beside him his admira- 
tion of the bearded man’s playing, and ventured 
to ask if the bearded man were a professional or 
an amateur player. . 

** Monsieur,” replied the enthusiast, taking a 
short cutty-pipe from his mouth, ‘‘it is an ama- 
teur, who has been a great player in his day, and 
is so proud that he always takes less odds than 
he ought of a younger man. It is not once in a 
month that he comes out as he has done to-night; 
but to-night he has steadied his hand. He has 
had six petits verres.” 

** Ah, indeed! Do you know his name?” 

**T should think so; he buried my father, my 
two aunts, and my wife.” 

** Buried ?” said Graham, more and more Brit- 
ish in his accent; ‘‘ I don’t understand.” 

** Monsieur, you are English.” 

**T confess it.” 

** And a stranger to the Faubourg Montmar- 
tre.” 

“Tee” 

**Or you would have heard of M. Giraud, the 
liveliest member of the State Company for con- 
er funerals, They are going to play La 

‘oule,” 

Much disconcerted, Graham retreated into the 
café, and seated himself hap-hazard at one of the 
small tables. Glancing round the room, he saw 
no one in whom he could conjecture the once 
brilliant Vicomte. 

The company appeared to him sufficiently de- 
cent, and especially what may be called local. 
There were some blouses drinking wine, no doubt 
of the cheapest and thinnest; some in rough, 
coarse dresses, drinking beer. These were evi- 
dently English, Belgian, or German artisans. 
At one table four young men, who looked like 
small journeymen, were playing cards. At three 
other tables men older, better dressed, probably 
shop-keepers, were playing dominoes. Graham 
scrutinized these last, but among them all could 
detect no one corresponding to his ideal of the 
Vicomte de Mauléon. ‘‘ Probably,” thought he, 
**T am too late, or perhaps he will not be here 
this evening. At all events, I will wait a quar- 
ter of an hour.” Then, the gargon approaching 
his table, he deemed it necessary to. call for some- 
thing, and, still in strong English accent, asked 
for lemonade and an evening journal. The gar- 
gon nodded, and went his way. A monsieur at 
the round table next his own politely handed to 
him the Galignani, saying in very good En- 
glish, though unmistakably the good English of 
a Frenchman, ‘‘The English journal, at your 
service,” 

Graham bowed his head, accepted the Ga- 
lignani, and inspected his courteous neighbor. 
A more respectable-looking man no Englishman 
could see in an English country town, He wore 
an unpretending flaxen wig, with limp whiskers 
that met at the chin, and might originally have 
been the same color as the wig, but were now of 
a pale gray—no beard, no mustache. He was 
dressed with the scrupulous cleanliness of a sober 
citizen —a high white neckcloth, with a large 
old-fashioned pin, containing a little knot of hair, 
covered with glass or crystal, and bordered with 
a black frame-work, in which were inscribed let- 
ters—evidently a mourning-pin, hallowed to the 
memory of lost spouse or child—a man who, in 
England, might be the mayor of a cathedral town, 
at least the town-clerk. He seemed suffering 
from some infirmity of vision, for he wore-green 
spectacles, The expression of his face was very 
mild and gentle; apparently he was about sixty 
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years old—somewhat more. 








Graham took kindly to his neighbor, insomuch 
that, in return for the Galignani, he offered him 
a cigar, lighting one himself. 

His neighbor refused politely. 

**Merci! Inever smoke—never; mon médecin 
forbids it. IfI could be tempted, it would be by 
an English cigar, Ah, how you English beat 
us in all things—your ships, your iron, your tabac 
—which you do not grow!” 

This speech, rendered literally as we now ren- 
der it, may give the idea of a somewhat vulgar 
speaker. But there was something in the man’s 
manner, in his smile, in his courtesy, which did 
not strike Graham as vulgar; on the contrary, 
he thought within himself, ‘‘ How instinctive to 
all Frenchmen good-breeding is !” 

Before, however, Graham had time to explain 
to his amiable neighbor the politico-economical 
principle according to which England, growing 
no tobacco, had tobacco much better than France, 
which did grow it, a rosy middle-aged monsieur 
made his appearance, saying hurriedly to Gra- 
ham’s neighbor, ‘‘ I’m afraid I'm late, but there 
is still a good half hour before us if you will give 
me my revenge.” 

‘* Willingly, M. Georges. Gargon, the domi- 
noes.” 

‘* Have you been playing at billiards ?” asked 
M. Georges. 

‘* Yes, two games.” 

** With success ?” 

**T won the first, and lost the second through 
the defect of my eye-sight; the game depended 
on a stroke which would have been easy to an in- 
fant—I missed it.” 

Here the dominoes arrived, and M. Georges 
began shuffling them ; the other turned to Gra- 
ham and asked politely if he understood the 
game. 

‘*A little, but not enough to comprehend why 
it is said to require so much skill.” 

**It is chiefly an affair of memory with me ; 
but M. Georges, my opponent, has the talent of 
combination, which I have not.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” replied M. Georges, gruffly, 
‘* you are not easily beaten ; it is for you to play 
first, M. Lebeau.” 

Graham almost started. Was it possible! 
This mild, limp-whiskered, flaxen-wigged man, 
Victor de Mauléon, the Don Juan of his time ; 
the last person in the room he should have guess- 
ed. Yet, now examining his neighbor with more 
attentive eye, he wondered at his stupidity in not 
having recognized at once the ct-devant gentil- 
homme and beau gargon, It happens frequently 
that our imagination plays us this trick ; we form 
to ourselves an idea of some one eminent for good 
or for evil—a poet, a statesman, a general, a mur- 
derer, a swindler, a thief: the man is before us, 
and our ideas have gone into so different a groove 
that he does not excitea suspicion. We are told 
whe he is, and immediately detect a thousand 
things that ought to have proved his identity. 

Looking thus again with rectified vision at the 
false Lebeau, Graham observed an elegance and 
delicacy of feature which might, in youth, have 
made the countenance very handsome, and ren- 
dered it still good-looking, nay, prepossessing. 
He now noticed, too, the slight Norman accent, 
its native harshness of breadth subdued into the 
modulated tones which bespoke the habits of pol- 
ished society. Above all, as M. Lebean moved 
his dominoes with one hand, not shielding his 
pieces with the other (as M. Georges warily did), 
but allowing it to rest carelessly on the table, he 
detected the hands of the French aristocrat ; 
hands that had never done work—never (like 
those of the English noble of equal birth) been 
embrowned or frecked, or roughened or enlarged 
by early practice in athletic sports; but hands 
seldom seen save in the higher circles of Parisian 
life—partly perhaps of hereditary formation, part- 
ly owing their texture to great care begun in early 
youth, and continued mechanically in after-life— 
with long taper fingers and polished nails ; white 
and delicate as those of a woman, but not slight, 
not feeble; nervous and sinewy as those of a 
practiced swordsman. 

Graham watched the play, and Lebeau good- 
naturedly explained to him its complications as it 
proceeded; though the explanation, diligently at- 
tended to by M. Georges, lost Lebeau the game. 

The dominoes were again shuffled, and during 
that operation M. Georges said, ** By-the-way, 
M. Lebeau, you promised to find me a locataire 
for my second floor ; have you succeeded ?” 

‘*Not yet. Perhaps you had better advertise 
in Les Petites Affiches. You ask too much for 
the habitués of this neighborhood—one hundred 
francs a month.” 

‘* But the lodging is furnished, and well too, 
and has four rooms. One hundred frances are 
not much.” 

A thought flashed upon Graham—‘‘ Pardon, 
monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ have you an appartement 
de gargon to let furnished ?” 

** Yes, monsieur, a charming one. 
in search of an apartment ?” 

‘*T have some idea of taking one, but only by 
the month. I am but just arrived at Paris, and 
I have business which may keep me here a few 
weeks. I do but require a bedroom and a small 
cabinet, and the rent must be modest. I am not 
a milord.” 

**T am sure we-could arrange, monsieur,” said 
M. Georges, *‘though I could not well divide 
my logement. But one hundred francs a month 
is not much!” 

‘*T fear it is more than I can afford ; however, 
if you will give me your address, I will call and 
see the rooms—say the day after to-morrow. 
Between this and then I expect letters which 
may more clearly decide my movements. 

“If the apartments suit you,” said M. Lebeau, 
«you will at least be in the house of a very hon- 
est man, which is more than can be said of ev- 
ery one who lets furnished apartments. The 
house, too, has a concierge, with a handy wife 
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with coffee—or tea, which you English prefer-— 
if you breakfast at home.” 

Here M. Georges handed a card to Graham, 
and asked what hour he would call. 

** About twelve, if that hour is convenient,” 
said Graham, rising. ‘*I presume there is a res- 
taurant in the neighborhood where I could dine 
reasonably.” 

** Je crois bien—half a dozen. I can recom- 
mend to you one where yon can dine en prince 
for 30 sous, And if you are at Paris on busi- 
ness, and want any letters written in private, [ 
can also recommend to you my friend here, M. 
Lebeau. Ay, and on affairs his advice is as good 
as a lawyer's, and his fee a bagatelle,” 

**Don’t believe all that M. Georges so flatter- 
ingly says of me,” put in M. Lebeau, with a mod- 
est half smile, and in English. ‘‘I should tell 
you that I, like yourself, am recently arrived at 
Paris, having bought the business and good-will 
of my predecessor in the apartment I occupy; 
and it is only to the respect due to his anteced- 
ents, and on the score of a few letters of recom- 
mendation which I bring from Lyons, that I can 
attribute the confidence shown to me, a stranger 
in this neighborhood. Still I have some knowl- 
edge of the world, and I am always glad if I can 
be of service to the English. I love the English :” 
he said this with a sort of melancholy earnest- 
ness which seemed sincere, and then added in 
a more careless tone, ‘*I have met with much 
kindness from them in the course of a checkered 
life.” 

** You seem a very good fellow—in fact, a reg- 
ular trump, M. Lebeau,” replied Graham, in the 
same language. ‘‘Give me your address. ‘To 
say truth, I am a very poor French scholar, as 
you must have seen, and am awfully bother-headed 
how to manage some correspondence on matters 
with which I am intrusted by my employer, so 
that it is a lucky chance which has brought me 
acquainted with you.” 

M. Lebeau inclined his head gracefully, and 





drew from a very neat morocco case a card, 
which Graham took and pocketed. Then he 
paid for his coffee and lemonade, and returned 
home well satisfied with the evening's adventure, 





CHAPTER VII’ 


Tue next morning Graham sent for M. Re- 
nard, and consulted with that experienced fanc- 
tionary as to the details of the plan of action 
which he had revolved during the hours of a 
sleepless night. 

**In conformity with your advice,” said he, 
**not to expose myself to the chance of future 
annoyance, by confiding to a man so dangerous 
as the false Lebeau my name and address, I pro- 
pose to take the lodging offered to me, as Mr. 
Lamb, an attorney’s clerk, commissioned to get 
in certain debts, and transact other matters of 
business, on behalf of his employer's clients. [ 
suppose there will be no difficulty with the police 
in this change of name, now that passports for 
the English are not necessary ?” 

“Certainly not. You will have no trouble in 
that respect.” 

‘*T shall thus be enabled very naturally to im- 
prove acquaintance with the professional letter- 
writer, and find an easy opportunity to introduce 
the name of Louise Duval. My chief difficulty, 
I fear, not being a practical actor, will be to keep 
up consistently the queer sort of language I have 
adopted, both in French and in English. I have 
too sharp a critic in a man so consummate him- 
self in stage trick and disguise as M. Lebeau, not 
to feel the necessity of getting through my ré/e 
as quickly as I can. Meanwhile, can you recom- 
mend me to some magasin where I can obtain a 
suitable change of costume? I can’t always wear 
a traveling suit, and I must buy linen of coarser 
texture than mine, and with the initials ef my 
new name inscribed on it.” 

** Quite right to study such details; I will in. 
troduce you to a magasin near the Temple, where 
you will find all you want.” 

**Next, have you any friends or relations in 
the provinces unknown to M. Lebeau, to whom 
I might be supposed to write about debts or busi- 
ness matters, and from whom I might have re- 

lies ?” 

**T will think over it, and manage that for you 
very easily. Your letters shall find their way to 
me, and I will dictate the answers.” 

After some further conversation on that busi- 
ness, M. Renard made an appointment to meet 
Graham at a café near the Temple later in the 
afternoon, and took his departure. 

Graham then informed his laquais de place 
that, thongh he kept on his lodgings, be was go- 
ing into the country for a few days, and should 
not want the man’s services till he returned. He 
therefore dismissed-and paid him off at once, so 
that the /aquais might not observe, when he quit- 
ted his rooms the next day, that he took with 
him no change of clothes, ete. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Granam Vane has been for some days in the 
apartment rented of M. Georges. He takes it in 
the name of Mr. Lamb—a name wisely chosen, 
less common than Thomson and Smith, less like- 
ly to be supposed an assumed name, yet common 
enough not to be able easily to trace it to any 
special family. He appears, as he had proposed, 
in the character of an agent employed by a solic- 
itor in London to execute sundry.commissions, 
and to collect certain outstanding debts. There 
is no need to mention the name of the solicitor ; 
if there were, he could give the name of his own 
solicitor, to whose discretion he could trust im- 
plicitly. He dresses and acts up to his assumed 
character with the skill of a man who, like the il- 
lustrious Charles Fox, has, though in private rep- 





resentations, practiced the stage-play in which 
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to well-b en, and more emphatically 
tot ) higher ranks of the Peerage. No 
G m in his capacity of critic bad been 
! to read, in order to review, those con- 
s to retined literature, and had familiar- 
iz f to a vein of conversation abounding 
and ** stunner,” and ‘* awfully jol- 

. in its libel on manners and outrage on taste. 
He as attended nightly the Café Jean 

Ja s; he has imp roved acquaintance wit th M. 
(ys res and M. Lebeau; he has pl sot at bill- 
iards, he has plave ¥ st dominoes, with the latter. 
He has ! a 1 surprised at the unimpeacha- 
t hor tv which M. Lebeau has exhibited in 
both games. In billiards, indeed, a man 
t cheat except by disguising his strength ; 

s much the same in dominoes—it is skill com- 
luck, as in whist; but in whist there 

I s of « Zz ich dominoes do not 
4 Ww 1 cant mark a& domino as you can a 
card, It was perfectly clear to Graham that M. 
Lely 1 did not gain a livelihood by billiards or 
n »s at the Café Jean Jac jués. In the for- 

n e was not only a fair but a generous player, 
He plaved exceedingly well, despite | his specta- 
- but he gave, with some ig of a French- 

I ns iotty farfare nnade, . odds to his ad- 





sary than his play justified. In dominoes, 
such odds could not well be given, he in- 

i pla ing such small stakes as two or 

t f it cover. In short, M. Lebeau 
puzzled Graham All about M. Lebeau, his 
manner, his talk, was irreproachable, and bathed 


icion; except in this, Graham gradually dis- 
covered that the 
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suffrage, etc. 
1 had alread: ed. 
Café Jean Jacques they were 
tricky contrivances of tyranny. In fact, the 
was more scornful of what Englisimen un- 
stand by radicalism or democracy than Gra- 
r heard from the lips of an ultra-Tory. 
philosophy far above the 

\ iabbles of ordinary party politicians—a 
philosophy which took for its fundamental prin- 
| struction of religion and of private 
property. ‘These two objects seemed dependent 
e one ¢ ! rhe philosophers of the 
Jean Jacques held with that expounder of Inter- 
Eugene Dupont, ** Nous ne voulons 
plus de religion, car les religions étouffent lintel- 
-e.”* Now and then, indeed, a dissentient 
«l as to the existence of a Supreme 
one exception, it soon sunk into 
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yart to belong to the class of ouvriers or 
rtisans. Some of them were foreigners—Bel- 
gian, German, English; all seemed well off for 
their calling. Indeed, they must have had com- 
paratively hig rh wages, to judge by their dress and 
the money they spent on regaling themselves, 
fhe language of several was well chosen, at times 
eloquent. Some brought with them women who 
seemed respectable, and who often joined in the | 


conversation, especially when it turned upon the 

of inarriage as 4 main obstacle to all person- 
iberty and social improvement. If this was a 
ject on which the women did not all agree, 





still they discussed it, without prejadice and with 
admirable sang-frotd. Yet many of them looked 
like wives and mothers. Now and then a young 
journeyman brought with him a young lady of 
more doubtful aspect, but such a couple kept 
aloot from the others. Now and then, too, a 
man evidently of higher station than that of ou- 


vrier, and who was received by the philosophers 
with coartesy and respect, joined one of the ta- 
bles and ordered a bow! of punch for general par- 
ticipation. In such oceasional visitors, Graham, 
still listening, detected a writer of the press; now 
and then a small artist, or actor, or medical stu- 
Among the Aabitués there was one man, 
an ouvrier, in whom Graham could not help feel- 
ing an interest. He was called Monnier, some- 
times more familiarly Armand, his baptismal ap- 
pellation. This man had a bold and honest ex- 
pression of countenance. He talked like one 
who, if he had not read mach, had thought much 
mn the subjects he loved to discuss. He argued 
against the capital of employers quite as ably as 
Mr. Mill has argued against the rights of proper- 
in land. He was still more eloquent against 
the laws of marriage and heritage. . But his was 
the one not to be silenced in favor of a Su- 
. He had at least the courage of his 

was always thoroughly in earnest. 
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relue, eaciied Gralaim’s curiosity. 
One even ing g he said wo Lebeau, ** A queer fellow 
that you have just nodded to.” 

** How so?” 

** Well, he has queer notions.” 

**Notions shared, I believe, by many of your 
countrymen ?” 

**T should think not many. Those poor sim- 
pletons yonder may have caught them from their 
French fellow-workmen, but I don’t think that 
even the gobemouches in our National Reform So- 
ciety open their mouths to swallow such wasps.” 

“Yet I believe the association to which most 
of those ouvriers belong had its origin in En- 
gland.” 

‘* Indeed! what association ?” 

‘The International.” 

‘** Ah, I have heard of that.” 

Lebeau turned his green spectacles full on Gra- 
ham’s face as he said, slowly, ‘‘ And what do you 
think of it ?” 

Graham prudently checked the disparaging re- 
ply that first occurred to him, and said, **I know 
so little about it that I would rather ask you.’ 

‘I think it might become formidable if 
found able leaders who knew how to use it 
Pardon me—how came you to know of this case? 
We ere you rec ommended to it ?” 

‘No; I happened to be in this ne.ghborhood 
on Fo siness, and walked in, as I might ‘nto any 
other c afe. 

‘* You don’t interest yourself in the .reac social 
questions which are agitated below the surface of 
this best of all possible worlds ?” 

**T can't say that I trouble my head much 
about them.” 

‘A game at dominoes before M. Georges ar- 
rives 2” 

om illingly. 
tators below the surface ? 

** No, indeed. It is for you to play.” 

Here M. Georges arrived, and no further co. 
versation on political or social questions ensuec. 

Graham had already called more than once at 
M. Lebeau’s office, and asked him to put ip:o 
good French various letters on matters of busi 
ness, the subjects of which had been furnished by 
M. Renard. The office was rather imp ositi.; and 
stately, considering the modest nature o° M. —e- 
beau’s ostensible profession. It occupica c-< 2n- 
tire ground-floor of a corner house, wit” « ‘von 
door at one angle and a back-door at the othe 
The anteroom to his cabinet, and in whica Gra- 
ham had generally to wait some minutes before 
he was introduced, was generally well filled, and 
not only by persons who, by their dress and out- 
ward appearance, might be fairly supposed suffi- 
ciently illiterate to require his aid as polite letter- 
writers—not only by servant-maids and grisettes, 
by sailors, zouaves, and journeymen workmen— 
but not unfrequently by clients evidently belong- 
ing to a higher, or at least a richer, class of soci- 
ety—men with clothes made by a fashionable 

tailor—men, again, who, less fashionably attired, 
looked like opulent tradesmen and fathers of well- 
to-do families—the first generally young, the last 
generally middle-aged. All these denizens of a 
higher world were introduced by a saturnine clerk 
into M. Lebeau’s reception-room very quickly, 
and in precedence of the ouvriers and grisettes. 

‘“*What can this mean?” thought Graham. 
**Ts it really that this humble business avowed 
is the cloak to some political conspiracy con- 
cealed—the International Association?” And, 
so pondering, the clerk one day singled him from 
the crowd and admitted him into M. Lebeau’s 
cabinet. Graham thought the time had now ar- 
rived when he might safely approach the subject 
that brought him to the Faubourg Montmartre. 

** You are very good,” said Graham, speaking 
in the English of a young earl in our elegant 
novels—‘* you are very good to let me in while 
you have so many swells and nobs waiting for 
you in the other room. But I say, old fellow, 
you have not the cheek to tell me that they want 
you to correct their cocker or spoon for them by 
proxy? 

* Pardon me,” answered M. Lebeau in French, 
‘if I prefer my own language in replying to you. 
I speak the English I learned many years ago, 
and your language in the beau monde, to which 
you evidently belong, is strange to me. You are 
quite right, however, in your surmise that I have 
other clients than those who, like yourself, think 
I could correct their verbs or their spelling. I 
have seen a great deal of the world—I know 
something of it, and something of the law; so 
that many persons come to me for advice and for 
legal information on terms more moderate than 
those of an avoué. But my antechamber is full; 
I am pressed for time; excuse me if I ask you 
to say at once in what I can be agreeable to you 
to-day.” 

**Ah!” said Graham, assuming a very earnest 
look, ** you do know the world, that is clear; 
and vou do know the law of France—eh ?” 

** Yes, a little.” 

** What I wanted to say at present may have 
something to do with French law, and I meant 
to ask you either to recommend to me a sharp 
lawyer, or to tell me how I can best get at your 
famous police here.” 

** Police ?” 

‘*] think I may require the service of one of 
those officers whom we in England call detect- 
ives; but if you are busy now, I can call to- 
morrow.” 

‘**T spare you two minutes. Say at once, dear 
monsieur, what you want with law or police.” 

“*T am instructed to find out the address of 
a certain Louise Duval, daughter of a drawing- 
master named Adolphe Duval, living in the Rue 
in the year 1548.” 

Graham, while he thus said, naturally looked 
Lebeau in the face—not pryingly, not significant- 
ly, but as a man generally does look in the face 
the other man whom he accosts seriously. The 
change in the face he regarded was slight, but it 
was unmistakable. It was the sudden meeting 
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of the eyebrows, accompanied with the sudden 
jerk of the shoulder and bend of the neck, which 
betoken a man taken by surprise, and who pauses 
to reflect before he replies. His pause was but 
momentary. 

‘* For what object is this address required 7 

‘*That I don’t know; but evidently for some 
advantage to Madame or Mademoiselle Duval, 
if still alive, because my employer authorizes me 
to spend no less than £100 in ascertaining where 
she is, if alive, or where she was buried, if dead ; 
and if other means fail, I am instructed to adver- 
tise to the effect—‘ That if Louise Duval, or, in 
case of her death, any children of hers living in 
the year 1849, will communicate with some per- 
son whom I may appoint at Paris—such intelli- 
gence, authenticated, may prove to the advantage 
of the party advertised for.’ I am, however, told 
not to resort to this means without consulting 
either with a legal adviser or the police.” 

**Hem!—have you inquired at the house 
where this lady was, you say, living in 1845 7” 

** Of course I have done that; but very clum- 
sily, I dare say—through a friend—and learned 
nothing. But I must not keep you now. [ 
think I shall apply at once to the police. What 
should I say when I ¢ 


get to the bureau 7” 

** Stop, monsieur, stop. I do not advise you 
to apply to the police. It would be waste of time 
and money. Allow me to think over the matter. 
I shall see you this evening at the Café Jean 
Jacques at eight o'clock. Till then do nothing.” 

“All right: I obey you. The whole thing is 
out of my way of business—awfully. Bon jour.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


PUNCTUALLY at eight o'clock Graham Vane 
iad taken his seat at a corner table at the remote 
nd of the Café Jean Jacques, called for his cup 

ci coffee and his evening journal, and awaited 
the arrival of M. Lebeau. His patience was not 
tasked long. In a few minutes the Frenchman 
entered, paused at the comptoir, as was his habit, 
to address a polite salutation to the well-dressed 
lady who there presided, nodded as usual to Ar- 
mand Monnier, then glanced round, recognized 
Graham with a smile, and approached his table 
with the quiet grace of movement by which he 
was distinguished. Seating himself opposite to 
Graham, and speaking in a voice too low to be 
heard by others, and in French, he.then said, 

‘In thinking over your communication this 
morning, it strikes me as probable, perhaps as 
certain, that this Louise Duval, or her children, 
if she have any, must be entitled to some mon- 
eys bequeathed to her by a relation or friend in 
England. What say you to that assumption, M. 
Lamb ?” 

** You are a sharp fellow,” answered Graham. 

** Just what I say to myself. Why else should 
I be instructed to go to such expense in finding 
her out? Most likely, if one can’t trace her, or 
her children born before the date named, any 
such moneys will go to some one else; and that 
some one else, whoever he be, has commissioned 
my employer to find out. But I don’t imagine 
any sum due to her or her heirs can be much, or 
that the matter is very important; for, if so, the 
thing would not be carelessly left in the hands 
of one of the small fry like myself, and clapped 
in along with a lot of other business as an off- 
hand job.” 

‘* Will you tell me who employed you?” 

** No, I don’t feel authorized to do that at pres- 
ent ; and I don’t see the necessity of it. It seems 
to me, on consideration, a matter for the police 
to ferret out; only, as I asked before, how should 
I get at the police ?” 

‘** That is not difficult. It is just possible that 
I might help you better than any lawyer or any 
detective.” 

** Why, did you ever know this Louise Duval ? 

‘* Excuse me, M. Lamb: you refuse me your 
full confidence ; allow me to imitate your reserve.” 

**Oho!” said Graham; ‘‘shut up as close as 
you like; it is nothing to me. Only observe, 
there is this difference between us, that I am em- 
ployed by another. He does not authorize me 
to name him; and if I did commit that indiscre- 
tion, I might lose my bread-and-cheese. Where- 
as you have nobody's secret to guard but your 
own in saying whether or not you ever knew a 
Madame or Mademoiselle Duval. And if you 
have some reason for not getting me the in- 
formation I am instructed to obtain, that is also 
a reason for not troubling you further. And aft- 
er all, old boy” (with a familiar slap on Lebeau’s 
stately shoulder) —“ after all, it is I who would 
employ you; you don't employ me. And if you 
find out the lady, it is you who would get the 
£10, not I.” 

M. Lebeau mechanically brushed, with a light 
movement of the hand, the shoulder which the 
Englishman had so pleasantly touched, drew 
himself and chair some inches back, and said, 
slowly, 

‘*M. Lamb, let us talk as gentleman to gen- 
tleman. Put aside the question of money alto- 
gether, I must first know why your employer 
wants to hunt out this poor Louise Duval. "It 
may be to her injury, and I would do her none 
if you offered thousands where you offer pounds. 
I forestall the condition of mutual confidence ; I 
own that I have known her—it is many years ago; 
and, M. Lamb, though a Frenchman very often 
injures a woman from love, he is in a worse 
plight for bread- and-cheese than I am if he in- 
jures her for money.’ 

‘Is he thinking of the duchess's jewels?” 
thought Graham. 

** Bravo, mon vieux,” he said, aloud; *‘ but as 
I don’t know what my employer's motive in his 
commission is, perhaps you can enlighten me. 
How could his inquiry injure Louise Duval ?” 

**I can not say; but you English have the 
power to divorce your wives. Louise Duval may 
have married an Englishman, separated from 
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him, and he wants to know where he cay find, 
in order to criminate and divorce her, or it may 
be to insist on her return to him.” 

** Bosh! that is not likely.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, some English friend she may 
have known has left her a bequest, which would 
of course lapse to some one else if she be not liy. 
ing. 

**By gad!” cried Graham, “‘I think you hit 
the right nail on the head: c’est cela, Bat what 
then ?” 

‘* Well, if I thought any substantial benefit to 
Louise Duval might result from the success of 
your inquiry, I would really see if it were in my 
power to help you. But I must have time to 
consider,” 

_ How long ?” 


“*T can't exactly say; perhaps three or four 


| days.” 


| 


** Bon! I will wait. Here comes M. Georges. 
I leave vou to dominoes and him. Good-night.” 

Late that night M. Lebeau was seated alone 
in a chamber connected with the cabinet in 
which he received visitors. A ledger was open 
before him, whieh he scanned with careful eves, 
no longer screened by spectacles. The survey 
seemed to satisfv him. He murmured, “ It suf- 
fices—the time has come ;” closed the book, re- 
turned it to his bureau, which he locked up, and 
then wrote in cipher the letter here reduced into 


English : 


| 


| 


** DEAR AND NOBLE Fartenp,—Events march ; 
the empire is every where undermined. Our 
treasury has thriven in wy hands; the sums 


| subscribed and received by me through you have 








became more than quadrupled by advantageous 
speculations, in which M. Georges has been a 
most trustworthy agent. A portion of them I 
have continued to employ in the mode suggested 
—viz., in bringing together men disc reetly chosen 
as being in their various ways representatives 
and ring-leaders of the motley varieties that, 
when united at the right moment, form a Paris- 
ian mob. But from that right moment we are 
as yet distant. Before we can call passion into 
action, we must prepare opinion for change. I 
propose now to devote no inconsiderable portion 
of our fund toward the inauguration of a journal 
which shall gradually give voice to our designs. 
Trust to me to insure its success, and obtain the 
aid of writers who will have no notion of the 
uses to which they ultimately contribute. Now 
that the time has come to establish for ourselves 
an organ in the press, addressing higher orders 
of intelligence than those which are needed to 
destroy, and incapable of reconstructing, the 
time has also arrived for the reappearance in his 
proper name and rank of the man in whom you 
take so gracious an interest. In vain you have 
pressed him to do so before; till now he had not 
amassed together, by the slow process of petty 
gains and constant savings, with such additions 
as prudent speculations on his own account 
might contribute, the modest means necessary to 
his resumed position. And as he always. con- 
tended against your generous offers, no consider- 
ation should ever tempt him either to appropriate 
to his personal use a single sou intrusted to rom 
for a public purpose, or to accept from friendshi 
the pecuniary aid whic would abase him into 
the hireling of acause. No! Victor de Mauiéon 
despises too much the tools that he employs tu 
allow any man hereafter to say, ‘Thou 
wert a tool, and hast been paid for thy uses.’ 

‘¢ But to restore the victim of calumny to his 
rightful place in this gaudy world, stripped of 
youth and reduced in fortune, is a task that may 
well seem impossible. ‘To-morrow he takes the 
first step toward the achievement of the impossi- 
ble. Experience is no bad substitute for youth, 
and ambition is made stronger by the goad ot 

verty. 

** Thou shalt hear of his news soon.” 

[To BE OONTINVED.] 
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